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ns our Lord never laid his hands on a demoniac but merely spoke 
a word of command, thus Paul, verse 18, uses no other means. 
He spoke directly to the Spirit, “I charge thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ te&come out of her.” Only a personal being can thus be ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ And it came out that very hour.” Christ and his Apostles 
differ as much from heathen exorcists as from materialistic scientists. 
- 14. Charitable work! We hear it often said, that Christian 
charity is the safest and best method of spreading Christianity without 
opposition by the population. There can be no doubt that Christ- 
ianity is intimately connected with charitableness. Christ and his 
Apostles were not mere preachers of a doctrine, but they cured the 
sick, they satisfied the hungry, they comforted the bereaved. The 
most important feature, however, is, they lived what they preached. 
Their doctrines and their actions, their personal deportment, and their 
inner sentiment did not contradict one another. In Christ, the heavenly 
Father became visible, and in the Apostles Christ manifested Himself. 
This is what we need, not some charitable work here and there; but the 
love of God, as it appeared in Jesus Christ, should be present with us 
everywhere. Charity may be abused and become nothing but an effort 
to please men. In pleasing we may help the sins of ethers and may 
at the same time gratify our own vanity. Christian charity, on the 
other hand, only pleases‘men where and how far God can be pleased, 
not only in deed but in the performer as well. The immediate result - 
of Christian charity is very often notsuch as we might desire. Christ 
was crucified, in spite of divine charity shown to men, because he did 
not attempt to please the people that wanted him to be a Saviour after 
their ideas. The Apostles ever displeased those iu power, because 
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they preached Jesus, who was condemned by the authorities, as the 
Messias sent from God to save the world. They could have avoided all 
persecutions, if they had made it their object to please men, but they 
despised such human wisdom and sought and found their pleasure in 
pleasing God. Paul cured the maid, moved by genuine Christian love, 
but he did not consult the good pleasure of her masters who had 
much advantage of her illness and none from her cure. Consequently, 
they became enraged against Paul and Silas, and dragged them before 
the magistrate. Paul charged evil-Spirits but never charged evil-men. 
Silas, the veteran Christian, shared Paul’s suffering. Young mi 
and Luke were fortunate enough to remain unmolested. 

Thus we see that persecution was the result of Christian charity. 
We may also remember that the first cause of enmity against Christ 
was his healing poor sufferers on the sabbath day, which was against 
the rules of those in authority; they became thereby offended and 
turned into persecutors. The Apostles had the same experience 
among the Jews. 

15. We may pronounce it as a general rule of Christian experience 
that persecution, as the result of Christian charity, is from one or the - 
other of two causes, either from loss of gain felt by avaricious persons, 
or from disrespect shown to the authority of rulers and of old customs 
(by which those in power maintain their authority). Examine all 
difficulties we know of in China and you will find that one of these 
two causes is always at the bottom. Thus, for example, the missionary 
hospitals are of advantage to the poor sick people, but not to the 
legion of native doctors and drug shops; the presence of a chapel 
helps the believers from superstition, but not the legion of monks, 
geomancers, excorcists, sooth-sayers, yamén-runners to money, ete. 
No matter what we may do as Christians in this world and for the 
world, we cannot avoid displeasing some; and the more zealous we 
are in doing good, the more zealous they will be to prevent it, and 
persecute us as one of the means to thisend. We should, therefore, 
be always sure that our doing is pleasing to our Lord; the peace of 
God will then be with us even in deepest afflictions. 

16. The masters of the cured maiden were wise enough to 
mention nothing of the real cause of their trouble. The miraculous 
cure is not even mentioned. ‘Two points are brought forward: First, 
that they, as foreigners (Jews) exceedingly trouble our city ; secondly, 
that they set forth customs, 23, which it is not lawful ése6rcv, for us 
to receive or to observe, being Romans. We see that it was not 
necessary to state what kind of trouble they caused nor give any 
evidence, it was enough to mention the very presence of foreigners in 


the city. That they were dragged to the market place, probably 
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with a crowd after them, was sufficient evidence that there was trouble. 
This is, however, merely a preliminary statement, the real point of the 
accusation is the second, the arrogance of such foreigners in attempt- 
ing to change the sacred customs of Romans. Though this charge 
had nothing to do with the case at issue, yet it contains the essence 
of all charges made aguinst the efforts of missionaries. Not the 
Christian doctrine is resented,—what does the world care about dogmas. 
Christianity might be tolerated in Rome and in China, if professing 
Christians would quietly believe their peculiar doctrines and live 
exactly as their neighbours live. This was the cause of the great 
success of the first Jesuits in China. They left all the customs of the 
Chinese untouched, only explained them in their own way, to which 
no Chinaman objects; and Chinese authorities allowed the Christian 
doctrines as mere opinions full liberty. To this very same result will 
lead every attempt to make the Gospel acceptable to the higher classes 
of China. They would accept one true God even without arguments of 
design, they would not oppose Christianity even without knowing any 
learned evidence of it, but changes of Chinese old custom they will ever 
object to. The only question, therefore, will ever remain, whether we 
will be followers of Christ and his Apostles or of the Jesuits and 
their Protestant admirers. The Christian religion is not mere thought 
nor empty words, but life, living in and with God; though still in the 
world yet not conformed to it, but a new creature within, and 
_ transformed and transforming without. 

17. The magistrates did not at all examine the case. It was 
enough for them to know that the accused were foreigners, that they 
had arrogated privileges, such as the introduction of new customs, 
which was a prerogative of the Emperor and the Senate, just as in 
China anything new must come from the Emperor and the corre- 
sponding one of the Be Boards. ‘And the multitude rose up 
together against them.” The people collected, as it were the jury of 
primitive nations, and decided against the accused. Vow populi vow 
dei, is too often the maxim of magistrates, especially when it agrees 
with their convenience. To please the people and neglect justice is as 
much a danger to judges as it is to Christians to please men and forget 
whether it is pleasing to God. But we have to keepin mind that 
for many magistrates it is almost impossible to go against the decided 
- voice of a population, especially in China, where the mandarins are, to 
a great extent, dependent on the support of the gentry who are in most 
cases the leaders of the lower people. 

That “the magistrates rent the garments of the accused off them, 
and commanded to beat them with rods” shows that the Apostles 
were treated as vagaboods without anything like consideration. 
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Though the use of rods was eonsidered a light punishment, the 
many stripes made it severe and somewhat cruel. We must not 
overlook that this was done not by fanatic Jews, but by Roman 
citizens in a Roman colony where the magistrates had to admin- 
ister Roman law. Let us keep in mind that the Apostles were 
treated thus by the Romans not for preaching, but for a dis- 
turbance caused by a charitable deed. “ Many stripes”’ were not 
thonght enough to satisfy Roman law; the representatives of the 
law “cast them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them safely : 
who, having reeeived such a eharge, cast them into the inner 
prison and made their feet fast in the stocks.” (verses 23-24.) Such 
was the reception of the first preachers of the Gospel by Europeans 
and by the most eivihaed people of their age. What a contrast 
between the voiee of God, the man of Maeedonia, and the reception 
accorded to the Apostles. So far, we can discover no opening for 
the Gospel, not one European soul saved, not even opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to European heathen. 

18. It seems that the whole proceeding before the magistrates 
was tumultuary, so that both Paul and Silas did not find any 
opportanity of saying a word. No question was asked and no time 


allowed for an address. It seems very strange to us, who are fortified 


with passports and know how to appeal to treaty rights, to find Paul 
and Silas in silence suffer illegal treatment without making an appeal 
to their privileges as Roman citizens. We may be sure, however, 
that Paul was under the guidance of the Holy Spirit when he 
appealed to his rights in Jerusalem, and that he was guided by the 
same Spirit in Philippi when he quietly suffered. He was in the 
hands of Roman authorities, in both cases, but his persecutors were 
Romans in Philippi and Jews at Jerusalem. The lawless Jews 
received a lesson that there was law in heathen Rome. All the 
fanaticism of the Jews was powerless against that simple fact. It 
was a deep humiliation to the Jews to see him, whom they considered 


- not worth living, protected by Roman law. What the consequences 


of an appeal in Philippi might have been we do not know, but may > 

reasonably surmise that the Apostles would have been requested | 
to leave the place. The Spirit of God intended to accomplish 
something more in Philippi. It'is one of the great laws of the 

kingdom of God, that glory comes only after suffering, success after — 
humiliation. Those missionaries are the most successful who have — 
to pass through many sufferings, disappointments and difficulties. - 


We all wish to see great success, but could we bear the correspond- 


ing measure of suffering indispensably connected with it? We 


have, on the other hand, to guard against self-inflicted suffering. 
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This is the great error of asceticism. Christian asceticism should 
be nothing but a kind of gymnastics for the soul and discipline for 
the body. Suffering for God’s cause must never be our own doing, 
but God’s dealing. Men must have opportunity to show all the 
wickedness that is in them, and His chosen people must allow room 
to the power of God. He will show that the work is His, if we work 
for Him alone. He will acknowledge innocent sufferers as His 
children, and as the instruments in His hands to accomplish His will. 

Paul and Silas, in spite of their miserable condition, did not feel dis- 
couraged. They suffered bodily pain, but nothing disturbed their peace 
of mind nor their enjoyment of the presence of the love of God. They 
kept silence for a few hours till silence prevailed in the prison. But 
about midnight they were praying and singing hymns unto God (verse 
25.) Oh! that every missionary could do the same under his most 
humiliating circumstances. It is possible only when we aim at nothing 
but to serve God. God knows his servants and will never forget them ; 
He is sure to help where His kingdom requires it, and where human 
hearts are ready to receive His grace. 

19. N fothing 1 is said of the contents of the prayer of Paul and Silas. 
Certain it is, that not only the prisoners listened to the strange sounds 
coming from the inner prison, but that God heard it. and speedily 
answered it. Not an angel was sent to bring them out of prison un- 
noticed by the guard, as in the case of Peter. Not an immediate delivery 
was caused by God, but something more. ‘ And suddenly there was 
a great earthquake” (verse 26.) An earthquake is a natural event, 
the result of natural causes. Science will not allow any interference 
of a divine power. We grant that there must have been a natural 
cause, but the divine power is behind the natural causes, directing , 
them, just as a steam engine is worked by natural causes, but the 
manner of working, the direction and time, are under the control 
of the human mind. Such a kind of control, and more than that, we 
have to vindicate for God thé almighty and all-wise. ‘The found- 
ations of the prison house were shaken, all doors were opened, and 
everyone’s bands were loosed.” We are sure that Paul and Silas had 
not prayed for an earthquake. They had merely prayed; they com- 
-muned with God and God with them. They committed themselves 
to God and God did something which was for them and not for them 
only ; the earth was shaken, the prison was shaken to its foundation, 
and a very hard heart was also shaken. 

20. Jailors cannot be tender-hearted men. They have to deel 
with the criminal classes, rarely with innocent persons. The jailor at 
Philippi showed not the least human feeling to his prisoners. He 
_ had been charged to keep them safely, thus he cast them into the 
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inner prison and made their feet fast in the stocks. This amounted 
almost to torture. He might have chained them secure enough with- 
out preventing them from lying down to sleep. He must have known 
something about his two prisoners, at least that they were preachers, . 
and that they taught something about the salvation of the soul. 
But he minded neither his soul nor these apostolic preachers. Their 
sufferings made the Apostles sleepless; the jailor went to bed and slept 
soundly. The earthquake waked him up. His first thoughts were of 
his prisoners and his certain death for theirescape. The loud voice of 
Paul, that he should do himself no harm, kept him from committing 
suicide. After he had got a light he sprang into the rooms of the 
prison, not so much to convince himself that all was right, but 
to fall down before Paul and Silas. Why that? He certainly 
felt a connection between the earthquake and his two prisoners. It 
was with him an instinctive feeling, or rather an intuitive percep- 
tion, such as had the heathen centurion at the crucifixion of Christ, 
who combined the eclipse of the sun and the death of the 
condemned One on the cross, and glorified God (Luke xxiii. 47.) 
Both were unsophisticated minds who had been made neither 
better nor worse by scientific theories. That there is a connec- 
tion between the ethical and the physical in this world is not a 
theory, but a fundamental principle of every religion. Human 
action reaches into the invisible world, and the laws of nature are 
not without an absolute mind able to execute and also to control 
them. Gross superstitions of unenlightened minds have brought this. 
idea into discredit, but this should not keep us from accepting it in 
its true and biblical sense. The jailor brought his two prisoners first 
out of prison, and then he asked the all-important question, “ Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?” We may well feel astonished at this - 
question, which came as it seems without any preparation for it. 
But we have to remember that the earthquake was to the jailor not 
a mere natural occurrence. He had remained unmoved by all that 


_ he had seen and heard of Paul and Silas; the earthquake was God’s - 


voice to him. God had shaken his heart, as he had opened the heart of 
Lydia in a quiet way. Happy are those souls that need no shaking, 
but are able to understand the gentle voice of God’s Spirit. Let us 
learn from these facts the important lesson, that even apostolic 
preaching, working of miracles and saintly suffering, cannot save a 
single soul. That is God’s work alone. We have to prepare the 
Lord’s way into the hearts of men; to be servants of Christ under 
all circumstances. Everything else is none of our business. The 
modern way of calculating results is certainly not spiritual and less 
divine, 
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21. The Apostles did not feel too tired and disabled by suffering 
and pain, and a sleepless night, they spoke the word of the Lord 
unto him, with all that were in his house (verse 32.) A new spirit 
showed its presence in the jailor, for he now washed the stripes 
of Paul and Silas. That this seemed necessary shows that the 
beating must have been severe enough to break their skins. 

After this testimony of a change of his heart he was baptized, 
he and all his, immediately (verse 33.) It was the same with Lydia 
‘that all her household (verse 15) was baptized with her. To the 
question of the jailor (verse 30) the Apostles had answered, Believe 
in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. The 
head of a family is to a great extent the representative and leader 
of every member of the family. We individualize too much in our 
Western countries. Eastern nations are different, and it might be 
better for the external increase and internal stability of our native 
' Churches, if we from the beginning aimed with all our power 
towards gaining whole families. We cannot expect that all. 
members of a family should be regenerated, but if they are willing 
to follow their head we should not hesitate to baptize them. 
In such families worshipping of idols is done away with, supersti- 
tious observances can be removed, all members can gather 
together in family-worship and receive every day new grace and 
new light through the presence of the: Holy Spirit.- These two 
families of Christians in Phillipi were a solid foundation of Christ- 
- janity in Europe. The jailor thought it no more necessary to 
secure his prisoners again in the inner prison. ‘“ He brought them up 
into his house, and set meat before them, and rejoiced greatly, with 
all his house, having believed in God” (verse 34.) How touching 
a picture! The same man who was so cruel the evening before, now 
shows so much tenderness of feeling and is surrounded by an affec- 
tionate family who participates in all that fills his heart. The man 
who a few hours ago was to commit suicide from despair is now re- 
joicing greatly. He believed in Christ as his Saviour, and in Him he 
found what happiness heaven and earth could supply. It was also 
quite spontaneous that he should share his happiness with those who 
were in God’s hands the instruments to it. His name is not men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, nor is any intimation given whether he 
remained jailor or changed his occupation. 

22. The magistrates sent very early next morning to have 
the Apostles released. But Paul, though he had suffered 
patiently the day before, would not now submit to the order of 
the magistrates. He was not a worshipper of human authority 
that would never question anything done by superiors, nor did 
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be regard it as ir-religions, not to say un-Christian, to express 
disagreement with their decisions. Paul himself had a very high 
opinion of the higher powers, (Rom. 13) and says, he that resisteth 


the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God, and they that 
withstand, shall receive to themselves judgment (verse 4.) But he 


gives the key to it, “for he is a minister of God to thee for good.” 
Only in so far as officials are ministers of God administering justice 
among men, have they a right to supreme authority. As human 
nature is since the fall, we cannot speak of absolute human authority, 
all is relative, conditioned by the execution of what is right. The 
magistrates had done wrong and no Christian is justified in calling 
wrong right. Paul did not quietly submit, nor allowed he the 
wrong done to pass as an accomplished fact, because by God’s grace 
‘good had come from it. Paul established the Christian principle 
under such circumstances. He had suffered brutal treatment, not 
even the forms of law having been observed; when his time was come 
he protested against it, and showed the magistrates that the law is 
a higher authority than theirs. The magistrates showed honesty 
enough to acknowledge their mistake publicly. This humility and 
respect to law against their own dignity gives great credit to Roman 
heathen. Among Christians there is, we are sorry to say, too large 
a party that would rather allow heaven and earth to go to pieces 
than confess a mistake on their part. All Protestants protest 
against the dogma of an infallible pope, but alas! in our Pro- 
testant Churches as in our different societies there are too many 
fools who practically assume infallability. Such persons we have 
to regard as inferior to heathen in point of moral feeling. 

23. The magistrates humbled themselves, they appeared in 
person “and besought them,” which implies, begged their pardon. 
«¢ And when they had brought them out of prison, they asked them to 
go away from the city.” We can understand why the magistrates 
asked this favour of the apostles, it was really a favour to the 
officials. We have seen that the magistrates had only carried out 
the public opinion. That they had done wrong they readily admitted, 
but would they have been able to protect the two foreigners against 
the population? Paul might have said, that is not my business, I 
am a messenger of God, called over to Macedonia by special com- 
mand, God has already blessed my presence, and the young Church 
needs more instruction and building up. I trust to my Lord; He 
will protect me! Such would have been re gr as heroic faith 
in modern times. Not so the Apostles. They did not defy the 
magistrates, but quietly submitted to their request. Narrow-minded 

obstinacy must be distinguished from sincere faith. Paul did not 
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consider Philippi as identical with Macedonia, there were many more 
places in Macedonia, where he had not yet preached the Gospel. He 
considered the request of the heathen magistrates as a hint from the 
Holy Spirit to leave the place, and thus he went quietly, without mak- 
ing the least opposition. Oh! how many difficulties would have been 
avoided in China, if missionaries had shown everywhere the same good 
tact as Paul. If we feel called by the Lord to preach the Gospel in 
China, does that imply that we should force ourselves on the people 
of a certain place? Does preaching the Gospel imply that we should 
‘open a chapel at a place where the inhabitants are opposed to it? 
Does preaching the Gospel imply building of foreign houses where 
the people object to it? The result of such forcing, based on treaty 
rights, maintained by much disagreeable correspondence between 
foreign Consuls and Chinese high mandarins, has done a great deal 
to shut up the hearts of the people against the Gospel. It is a sad 
sight to find in most of such places beautiful foreign buildings and 
only a few Chinese converts, and even of these a large proportion 
dependent on mission money. Paul gained more by yielding. The 
Church ‘of Philippi went on to grow in numbers and in grace. 

24. Before leaving the city Paul and Silas entered the house of 
_ Lydia, and when they had seen the brethren they comforted them 
and departed (verse 40.) Whether these brethren mentioned here 
were only the companions of Paul, Timothy and Luke, we do not 
know. Nothing at all is said that, up to this time, any other convert, 
outside of the two families, had been geined. It is also not clear 
whether Timothy went immediately with Paul; probably he stayed 
behind a little time and joined Paul soon after at Thessalonica. 
Luke was left in charge of the Christians at Philippi. This is not 
mentioned in the record of Luke. We have, however, unmistakable 
proof in the change of style (see xvi. 11), we made a right course, 
we went forth (verse 13); we were going (16). Now when they 
had (xvii. 1); And we sailed away from Philippi (xx. 6), which was 
Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem in the year 59. Thus Luke would 
have spent seven years at Philippi. That Luke was a person well 
prepared to be a teacher of a young Church, we may conclude from 
his two important writings bequeathed to us in the New Testament. 
He himself was from among the heathen, though we do not know | 
where he was born, nor where he had received his education as a 
physician, nor where he first heard and accepted the Gospel. He was 
certainly a very valuable assistant to Paul in his work, especially 
among the heathen in Europe. We know that both his Gospel and 
the Acts were addressed to a European, a man of high position in 
Rome. Luke was well educated, he had a mind open to the Gospel, 
and to historical research in regard to it, he was filled with the 
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Holy Ghost in such a measure that his writings were soon universally 


_ accepted by the Churches as inspired and became without dissension 


incorporated in the Canon of the New Testament. We have to 
admire the modesty of this sacred writer for not even mentioning 
his name in the Acts of the Apostles. How much he did during the 
Apostles’ absence we do not know, certain it is that the work went 
on most successfully. What a contrast with our modern reports 


_where so much show is made not only of the doings of the writers 


but sometimes even more of their feelings and views of the doings 
or rather wrong-doings of other laborers. Luke gives all credit to 
Paul, Silas and others, and keeps silent about his own work. Such 
is well pleasing to God and to men. Luke has nevertheless his name, 
not only in heaven, but also among the Christians of all ages. — 

25. Though we only know of two Christian families at Philippi 
when Paul and Silas had to leave the city, Paul mentions (Phil. iv. 
15) that soon after his departure he received in Thessalonica 
(probably through Timothy), a contribution from his friends, 
“ye sent once and again.” This is a most favorable sign of the 
healthy beginning of the Christian Church in Europe, that the 
Christians not only were glad to receive the benefits of the Gospel, 
but that they immediately, and without waiting for any exhortation, 
did their best to help the Apostle and thus “ keep followship with 
him in the matter of giving and receiving” (iv. 15.) Phil. i. 5. 
says: For your fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel from the 
first day until now. All the Churches of Macedonia joined in the 
collection for the poor Christians in Judea and receive Paul’s praise 


(2 Cor. 8. 1. ff.) From the statement there we also learn of the deep 
poverty of those Churches. ‘ But they were liberal beyond their 


power, of their own accord, beseeching Paul to take it.” This shows 


‘an abundance of grace among the Christians in that province. 


We know from the Acts xxi. 1-2, 3-6 that Paul visited Philippi 
twice more, but nothing is said of how he found the Church at 
Philippi, nor what he did there. The Church must gradually have 
become well organized, for we find mentioned bishops and deacons. 
As émoxonoc is plural we may conclude, that the word is used 
not in the present sense of bishop, as one and not more could have 
been in one Church, if not one over several Churches, but never 
according to the episcopal system several bishops in one church. 
Certainly a superior kind of ministers is meant, whereas “ deacons” 
were inferior ministers, or assistants. The Christians are addressed 
as saints in Christ Jesus (verse 1.) This does not exclude imperfec- 
tion, though no special sins are mentioned, as in Paul’s letters — 
tu other Churches. See for example i. 9-11. 27. 11.2 ff. He exhorts 
two women, of whom we know nothing else, to be of the same mind in 
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the Lord (iv. 2.) Remarkable is the third verse, ‘“ Yea, I beseech 
thee also, true yoke fellow, help these women, for they labored with me 
in the Gospel, with Clement also, and the rest of my fellow-workers 
whose names are in the book of life.” Who is this “ yoke-fellow ” ? 
Perhaps Silas. We do not know, as this word is nowhere else used 
by Paul to designate fellow laborers. Meyer takes the expression as 
Nomen proprium : Syzygus. Que very important point is shown; that 
Paul had already quite a number of persons, male and female, at Philippi 
(probably at his second visit, Act. xx. 2) able and willing to help 
him in Gospel work. ‘This should be a rule in mission work to put 
everybody to work as his or her talents and the circumstances permit. 
Not everybody is fit for every kind of work ; we should be able to judge 
each character according to his individual qualities. This requires 
some practice. Care is also to be taken that neophites are not urged 
to work, whereby they are led into temptation and, instead of gaining 
others, ruin themselves. * That Paul calls them all his fellow-wurkers, 
and includes women among them, is evidence that he was far from 
clerical pride and arrogance. In his address (i. 1) he puts himself 
on the same level with Timothy “servants of Jesus Christ,” he does 
not call himself an Apostle. This again is one of the marks of Paul’s 
tender feelings. etween him and the Philippians there was no 
_ show of external authority required as in some other places. There 

is no distinction made in the New Testament between clergy and 


_. laymen. ‘Though we find that several kinds of officers were already 


distinguished, aud that the Apostle ordained suitable persons for 
their respective offices at some places, yet he could not be present 


everywhere, and already in apostolic times men usurped the ministry 
Therefore the very sharp warning, 


who were not qualified for it. 

\ aii 2-3) “Beware of the dogs (profane persons), beware of the 

vil-workers (who have private aims), beware of the concision ; for we 
are the circumcision who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” Paul’s warning 
should resound in the ear of every missionary. No matter what kind 
of native helpers we may have to control, beware of profanity, selfish- 
ness and formalism among them; one person of this kind ‘will sow 
much evil seed. ‘I'hose, however, who worship by the Spirit of God, 
who are under His influence, though they may still be weak; 
those who glory in Jesus, who give themselves to Him and are 
without guile ; and those who have no confidence in the flesh, neither 
in Chinese classical learning, nor in honors as graduates, etc., all such 
should be encouraged. 

26. Only a few more words on one very important point. Paul 
never either travelled or worked alone. He always had one equal 
to himself as his felluw-apostle; first Barnabas, then Silas. These 
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apostolic preachers never settled permanently at one place, but they 
remained sometimes for several years when circumstances allowed. 
The journeys of these apostolic preachers cannot be compared with 
itinerating trips of modern missionaries. They remained at some | 
station till a congregation was formed ; the results of each journey were 
several self-supporting Churches. Our present method of itineration 
is to a great extent sowing seed in the wind or on the road-side. The 
aim, a Church of living members, is lost sight of. 

The Apostles had a number of helpers, like Luke and Timothy, who 
were well trained and reliable, for they had the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in them. They not only accompanied and served the Apostles, but 
were left by them to some Churches as pastors for a time, and were 
sent to other places when it seemed desirable. They formed the staff 
of the Apostles, especially of Paul, and helped greatly to establish the 
apostolic work; to make it permanent and keep it from degenerating. 

Here in China we cannot get such men except by special and 
careful: training. For larger missions well conducted seminaries are 
indispensable. Such establishments must, however, not exclude any 
qualified missionary from attempting to prepare one or another Christ- 
ian for such service. What is specially needed is faith in Christ, 
influence of the Holy Spirit and sound biblical knowledge. Other 
accomplishments may be added according to circumstances. Such 
trained men are mediums between us and ¢he numbers of native 


Christians. A mission without such trained helpers i is like a man 
without arms and feet. 


But this is not enough, we have seen that Paul had a number of 
local fellow-laborers. Wherever there are a few Christians combined 
into a small Church, the faith of the members in Christ should 
evidence itself in guod works, especially working for the spread of the 
Gospel. As soon as a Church, in the midst of thousands of heathen, 
becomes stagnant, it is a sure sign of death and dissolution. But let 


us keep in mind, that the local voluntary efforts need stimulation and 


intelligent guidance, that the best native trained helpers need careful 
superintendence, and that each missionary needs ep to 
keep up spiritual vigour and cheerfulness. 

Time will not allow us to accompany the Apostle to Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth and Rome. We have to confine ourselves this evening 
to Philippi. I hope the lessons, from the introduction of Christianity 
into Europe, will be of some value to each of us, myself included. 
They also may remind some of us, that it is necessary to search 
the Scriptures, not merely to read them in a customary way. Let us 
remember that the work we are engaged in is not our own, but the 
LTord’s. If we wish His presence and His blessing we have to learn 
to do our Master’s will. ‘i’o this may His Holy Spirit help us 1 
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The New Education in China. 
BY REV. L. W. PILCHER. 
I. 
Historical Notes. 

3 is apparent to the most casual observer that there is at the 

present time going on in China a war of educational ideas and 
methods. Influences are at work undermining the Old and prepar- 
ing to lay deep the foundations of the New. It is true, the average 
Literate of China, conning over and over his centuries—old Wén- 
chang may wilfully reject the evidence of his senses and refuse to 
believe that any power can disturb the system that has stood so 
long amid changing dynasties and in contact with barbarian hordes; 
nevertheless a new and unconquerable influence is coming in on 
the wings of lightening and with the energy of steam. 

To trace the beginnings of this new movement and outline all 
the causes that have aided its progress would constitute a paper of 
great interest. Such exhaustive treatment of the subject would 
involve a sketch clearly defining the old idea and its hold upon the 
masses as well as its indissoluble connection with the State policy 
of the government and would detail all the events which have forced 
the government to entertain the proposition to permit the pursuit 
of scientific studies under foreign instructors. | 

Information sufficient for such a work is not within the reach of 
the present writer, and it is proposed to give here a few notes only, 
bearing on the generel subject, and to state some of the conclusions 
to be deduced therefrom. 

No account of the origin and growth of the New Education in 
China would be complete without a mention of the Morrison Educa- 
tion Society, organized in 1835 by the members of the foreign 
community then residing at the only open port—Canton and vicinity. 
The Society was benevolent in its design, and aimed to elevate the 
individuals who enjoyed its benefits, but with little thought of the 
influence it might indirectly exert upon the future policy of the 
government or upon the nation as a whole. True, nearly six thousand 
dollars were subscribed and a: large number of books presented for 
the founding of a library, but the supporters of the institution were 
men who, for the most part, had little or no interest in the native 
community. 

This Society continued in existence fourteen years, and was the 
instrument by means of which several boys laid the foundations of 
honorable careers. Two of these afterwards graduated with honor 
from universities in Western lands, anc who can compute the 
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influence exerted upon the future welfare of China by such men as 
Dr. Wong A-fun, who died in Canton in 1878; Yung-wing, now in. 
the United States; and Tong King-sing, the chief manager in all 
steam navigation, railroad and mining interests in the North of 
China? We remember very distinctly the elation of spirits indulged 


in by Dr. Brown, their former instructor, when he visited Peking 


a few years ago, over the fact that this educational scheme had 
resulted in the training of such men to lead in the advance move- 
ments of China toward a higher civilization. 

The war which came to an end in 1842 opened other ports to 
foreign trade, and the patrons of the Society and its school were | 


‘scattered, rendering it difficult to secure funds adequate to its sup- 


port. It closed its career in 1849, and, possibly, at that time there 
was little to show for the time and money devoted to its interests. 

Meanwhile events were ripening when another influence should 
be set at work, such as has since exercised a powerful influence in 
advancing the New Education. This was none other than the 
organizing of the Imperial Maritime Customs Service, which has 
supplied the funds and suggested the plans for several institutions 
of learning and furthered other educational schemes destined to 
grow in efficiency and power. 

As early as 1848 the country began to experience the: throes of 
rebellion. Northward and Eastward came the tide of war sweeping 
all in its course. It touched Shanghai in 1853, and one result was 
that the following year found the Customs at that port under foreign 
supervision. This, as stated in the Rules, was owing “ to the impos- 
sibility of obtaining Custom House officials with the necessary 
qualifications of probity, vigilance and knowledge of foreign 
languages required for the enforcement of a close @heervance of 
treaty and Custom House regulations.” 

The success of the experiment made at this time in Shanghai 
was so apparent to all parties that in 1858, when the treaty of 
Tientsin was under consideration, it was determined to extend the 
service and thoroughly reorganize the Customs, placing the admin- 
istration in the hands of foreigners. By this action there was 


brought into the service of the Chinese government a company of 


men representing the best social and intellectual training of two con- 
tinents, and, to a large extent at least, they have identified them- 
selves with the highest interests of their employers, and especially 
under the wise administration of the present Inspector General, 
have become the safest and most loyal advisors of the government. 
Independent of these sources, however, the current. of native’ 
thought early turned, i in the direction of improved knowledge in 
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Western science. The Chinese soon discovered that they were no 
match for those nations who controlled powerful navies and who 
provided such powerful armaments for service both at sea and on 
land ; however, it was only by the aid of foreign appliances purchased . 
at great cost and managed by the ‘outside men” that they were at 
last enabled to suppress the rebellion which had, for more than a 
decade of years, devasted their fairest felis and all but ores 
the government itself. 

A careful study of the times reveals the existence of not a few, 
among the more intelligent of the people, who in their private 
studies had acquired considerable knowledge of mathematics and 
science through the medium of works translated or prepared long 
ago by the Catholic missionaries. The demands of the new era just 
beginning to dawn upon China found some of her ripest scholars 
already filled with a thirst for more knowledge and in a position to 
utilize the new idea. Chief among this class was that enlightened 
statesman—Tséng Kuo-fan—father of the no less distinguished . 
Marquis Tséng, Vice-President of the Board of Revenue, member 
of the Tsung-li Yamén, and more recently appointed to give special 

ministerial oversight of the Tung-wén College. 

: About this time the long closed school of the Morrison Educa- 
tion Society, in the person of its most distinguished pupil—Yung- 
wipg—came in contact with the Imperial government, in the person 
of its leading statesman—Tséng Kuo-fan—then Viceroy at Nanking, 
engaged in suppressing the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion. The former, burn- 
ing with a desire to elevate his race and help them on in the march 
of nations, found at that time a friend and powerful patron in the 
great Viceroy, and, though the accomplishment of his scheme 
was long delayed, he was still put in the way of being of immediate 
service in advancing the educational interests of his people. 

Ting Jih-chang, the Taotai at Shanghai, had come into possess- 
lon of certain machinery, with which, in a semi-official way, some 
of the work of a military arsenal. was being accomplished. In 
1864 Yung-wing was commissioned by Ts¢ng Kuo-fan to purchase 
machinery in Western lands for the manufacture of firearms. This 
purchase was. added to that already in use, and resulted in the 
establishment of the Kiangnan Arsenal on a permanent basis. 
These officers and men were selected from among the troops at the 
_ capital and sent there for purposes of study. Not long after (in 
1867), under the auspices of the same great leader, though under 
the immediate direction of Tso Chung-t‘ang, Mons. Prosper Giquel 
designed and carried out the college, technical and training schools 
of the Foochow Pagoda. 
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While the New Education was thus beginning to force itself 
upon the attention of the statesmen of Central and Southern China, 
decided progress was also being made in the North. The Tsung-li 
Yamén was organized in 1860, and almost immediately thereafter 
memorialized the Throne, advising the establishment of a school for 
the training of official interpreters who, by the acquirement of 
foreign languages, would have access to the literature of the West © 
and could thereby keep the government informed as to the institu- 
tions of foreign nations and the events of the day throughout the 
_world. This led to the establishment in 1862 of the Tung-wén- 
kuan, now under the efficient management of Dr. Martin, assisted 
by an able corps of men, each a master in his particular department. 

During the four years following this event the New Education 
made such progress that another memorial was presented to the 
Throne by the Tsung-li Yamén, in which occurred these words:— 
* << Tt is plain that tt is impossible to do otherwise than to pursue the — 
study of Western knowledge.” This memorial received the [Imperial 
sanction December 30th, 1866, and enlarged the sphere of the 
Tung-wén-kuan by permitting the organization of departments in 
mathematics and astronomy, chemical and physical science, etc., 
thereby creating in fact a university, complete in its facilities for 


study, and broad in its scope though limited indeed in its advantages <a 


to such as are in training for government service. 

There is evidence that by this time the idea was slowly 
gaining ground that a reorganization of the entire educational 
system of the empire was needed. That the subject was widely 
discussed and, in some quarters bitterly opposed, is apparent from 
many of the statements of the memorial above referred to. The 
memorialists sternly repudiated the notion that they were advocating 
the introduction of new ideas and, in their petitions, have given us 
some very entertaining reading. 

They said:—“ The idea that it is wrong to abandon Chinese 
methods and follow in the steps of Europeans may also be dilated 
upon. It is to be remarked that the germ of Western science is in 
fact originally borrowed from the heaven-sent elements of Chinese 
knowledge (!) The eyes of Western philosophers having been — 
turned towards the East and the genius of these men being 
minutely painstaking and apt for diligent thought, they have 
succeeded in pursuing the study to new results. For these they 
have usurped (!) the name of science brought from over-sea, but 
in reality the methods (of their philosophy) are Chinese methods. 
This is the case with astronomy and mathematics, and -it is equally 


* From translation in North.China Herald. The italics are ours. 
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so with the other sciences. China has originuted the method es 
Europeans have received as an inheritance.” 

In the same document the musty forms of the Ritual of Chow 
were summoned to bear witness that it is no disgrace to the scholar 
to receive manual training in application of the theories of science. 
But notwithstanding this precedent from the sacred books of the 
past, this apology was added:—“ The study now urged is the study 
of theory, that is to say, it is the scholar’s duty to acquire know- 
ledge through scientific analysis without compulsion upon men of 
letters and officers of government to take hold personally of mecha- | 
nical pursuits. Can doubt further exist ?” 

The progress .of the new movement has not been rapid, never- 
theless the importance of.a wider dissimination of the new idea has 
caused it to make perceptible headway. In 1869 the Viceroy of 
Fuhkien proposed that a knowledge of mathematics should be placed 
among the requirements for Government Competitive Examinations. 
The suggestion proved to be premature, but was not entirely lost 
sight of. It was renewed in 1875 by H. E. the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang with the addition of the physical sciences. Even then it was 
not accepted by the government, but meanwhile questions bearing 
upon these topics were gradually introduced into many of the pro- 
vincial examinations indicating, possibly, that the New Education 
~ was more rapidly acquiring favor with the people and literati at 
large than with the Central Authorities in Peking. Finally, in 1887 
the government yielded and issued the decree admitting these themes 
to the list of topics given out at the Metropolitan Examinations. 

In this case also it was found desireable to invoke the shades of 
Chow and T‘sang in order to overcome the prejudices of those who 
were opposed to innovations. The petition urging the matter said 
that * “Mathematics was classed as one of the six arts (propriety, 
music, archery, charioteering, study and mathematics); and that 
during the Chow dynasty, in advancing their men of talent and 
virtue, they considered those who understood mathematics as be- 
' longing to the six professions; and that in the T‘ang dynasty, men 
qualified in mathematics were selected for official preferment.” 
Then, to guard against the least suspicion of desiring to imitate 
the Western barbarian, the statement was made that “people of 
the present day who regard mathematics as a purely Western 
science have not given the subject serious attention !” 

In accordance with the permission contained in the above 
mentioned decree, just previous to the regular Triennial Examina- 
tions held in Peking last autumn, proclamations were posted in the 


* ® From translation in the Chinese Times. 
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city gates announcing that the much coveted honor of Chii-jén would 
be conferred upon five per cent of those who should prove them- 
selves proficient in these branches. A similar high percentage was 
granted to Manchu and other special classes, making the average 
ratio of successful candidates of all classes about three per cent. 
But of the candidates from the province at large, examined in the 
native classics alone, only about one per cent could receive the 
degree. It is now a matter of history that at this examination— 
memorable as being the first in which a student of science was 
placed on an equal, if not superior footing with other competitors— 
sixty candidates presented themselves, of whom thirty-two were 
adjudged sufficiently advanced to enter the lists. In the final — 
only one obtained the degree. As the correspondent “Tientsin ” 

the February No. of the Recorder, pp. 89-90, justly ona — 
“No one can possibly overestimate the importance of the effect of 
this great innovation upon the future history of China. This first 
and only man promoted to the second literary rank for his knowledge - 
of science is the sure leader of a great host in days to come. The 
thin edge of the wedge has been driven into the competitive 
system, which in the end will rive asunder the old wall of Chinese 
conservatism, liberalizing the minds of the literati and setting 
them forward in the path of progress.” 

It was to be expected that a large proportion of these candi- 
dates should come from the Tung-wén-kuan, yet it is a significant 
fact that considerably more than half came from other parts of 
China and that the successful man was from among their number. 

While these ideas were developing at the governmental head- 
quarters and moving in the direction of the sure overthrow of 
- litérary conservatism in China, the same progress was being made 
in many: other parts of the country. Arsenals and dockyards, 
military and naval academies and schools of languages and 
physical science were established at several points and became the 
resorts of such as thirsted for the acquisition of Western scientific | 
lore. And that remarkable and exceedingly interesting scheme of 
Yung-wing’s matured. The first detachment of boys went to the 
United States in 1872, and the entire company was recalled in 1881. 
The story of this educational mission was most admirably written 
by one of its own members, and was published in the Chinese 
Times in February of last year. This incomplete and exceedingly — 
cursory sketch of the progress of the most important movement 
known to China for many centuries is sufficient to suggest a number 
of conclusions and not a few lessons for our instruction. Of these 
we will write in another paper. : 
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The New Testament in Chinese. 
Paper IV. 
_ (Continued from page 267.) 

IDDELL and Scott :—* One who speaks for another: an inter- 
preter of the will of a god, Loxias is the interpreter— 
mpopntnc—ot his father Jove. So poets are interpreters of the 
Muses. Generally, an interpreter, a proclaimer. II. An interpreter 
of Scripture, inspired teacher, preacher. III. A foreteller, prophet.” 

Trench ,Synonyms § VI.,) “ We meet with mpopnrevery as the 
constant word in the ‘New Testament to express the prophesying 
by the Spirit of God. It is almost needless at this day to warn 
against what was once a-very common error, namely, a taking of 
the mpo in MpopnTne as temporal, which it is not—and finding as the 
primary meaning of the word, he who declares things before they 
come to pass. This fore-telling or fore-announcing may be and 
often is, of the office of the prophet, but it is not of the essence 
of that office ; and this as little in sacred as in classical Greek. 
The npoonrne is the oufspeaker, he who speaks out the counsel of 
God with the clearness, energy and authority which spring from the . 
consciousness of speaking in God’s name, and having received a 
direct message from Him to deliver. Of the mpo@nrne alike of the 
Old Testament and the New Testament we may with confidence 
affirm that he is not primarily, but only accidentally, one who 
foretells things future; being rather one who, having been taught of 
God, speaks out His will. (Deut. xviii. 18., | Cor. xiv. 3).” 

It must be regretted, then, that this accidental feature of the 
word has been selected for representation. Probably two causes led 
to it; (a) the popular notion of the word is that a prophet is a 
foreteller; (b) this idea is comparatively easy of rendering. But 
if we are to have a version of the Scriptures worthy of the name, 
popular ideas and superficial renderings must be set aside. Surely a 
better, worthier term than 46 #J can be found for this important 
word. i and 3 suggest themselves. The manner of their use, 
however, or the substitution of other terms will require careful and 
special consideration. For the present we are content to indicate 
the direction in which a solution of the problem lies. 


Aoyoc. 
In its use by John, and perhaps by James (i. 21) and Peter 

(i. 23) (ef. Liddon, Divinity of Our Lord. Lect. vi.) this 
is one of the profoundest expressions in the whole range of x 


philosophy and one of the most suggestive and beautiful de- 
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signations of the Son of God in the New Testament. Trench tells 
us that in early days it was the subject of a great controversy. 
The very profundity and many, sided suitability of the name made 
this inevitable in an age of speculation and theological hair-split- 
ting. It is not necessary, however, for us to decide whether verbo 
or sermo or ratio is the sense in which Aoyog is used by John. The 
whole truth will probably embrace all three, for whether we | 
consider Jesus Christ as the Word, the Thought, or the Reason of 
God, we find in the expression a wonderful appropriateness, so that 
did any consideration pretlude. either of these views the suitability 
of the other would commend its use. Liddon supports the view 
that the Aoyoe is the Thought of God and shows how many sugges- 
tive resemblances there are between the relation of the thought to 
the thinker and of the Son to the Father. But since manifestation 
_1s the characteristic of the Christ in John’s Gospel and particularly in 
its first fourteen verses, and for another consideration to be noticed 
presently, we incline to think that the “Word” of our English tran- 
slation best expresses the writer’s mind. Still, as we have noticed, 
neither of these excludes the other. Thus Liddon, ‘‘the Logos 
necessarily suggests to our minds the further idea of communicative- 
ness; the Logos is Speech as well as Thought.” The analogy can- 
not: be better expressed than in the words of 44 2% # on Mark i. 1. 


wm 
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The other consideration at which we hinted, one of primary 
importance since without it the most wonderful analogy could 
not convince. us, is the meaning of the word itself. According to 
. Liddell and Scott Aoyog is the word by which the inward _ is 
expressed, and then the inward thought itself. 

Further we note that as Christ was the Word so John, the first 
preacher of Jesus Christ, was the Voice, and that the voice utters 
not thoughts but words. We cannot more than notice this, however, 
and would refer those who care to trace out “the relations between 
John and his Lord as expressed by these titles” to Trench’s. 
Synonyms § lxxxix, where there is a most interesting and suggest- 
ive passage (drawn from Augustine) ating forth the “ manifold 
‘and profound fitnesses which lie in them.” 

Coming now to the rendering of Aoyog in Chinese we find 34 in 
all the versions, with the marginal alternative ~ in the Pekin 
Mandarin. As with é«xAnova so probably with Aoyog, the Protestant 
followed the Catholic who had appropriated the Rationalist 3%, 
hoping,. perhaps, to make a favorable impression on the native 
mind thereby. 
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This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the 3@, nor 
is the present writer possessed of that knowledge of Chinese writing 
and philosophy that would entitle him to an opinion on the subject. 
However, we may safely accept the conclusion of Dr. Edkins when 
he says, “ We feel compelled to regard the whole conception of 
Tao as something novel in Chinese thought. In fact it is the 
Chaldean Memra, the Logos of Philo and the Sophia of the 
ancient writers in the Apocrypha.” (Recorder, vol. xvill., p. 399.) 
Whether he would have us take a step further and identify the 
Logos of Philo, the Tao of Laotz, with the Logos of John, Dr. 
Edkins does not say. But the title of his paper (Zhe Logos in 
China) if he does not so intend, is misleading, for whom do we 
know by that title— Zhe Logos—but the Christ of God ? 

To the grouping together of the Memra, the Philonian Logos 
and the Chinese jf and to finding the source of all in the Sophia of 
the Hebrew writings, no exception need be taken. Dr. Liddon 
considers the three with which he is acquainted, to have been 
so developed. ‘ Philo’s Logos, whilst embodying elements foreign 
to the Hebrew Scriptures is, nevertheless, in a direct line of 
descent from the Inspired Doctrine of the Wisdom in the Book of 
Proverbs.” (Ibid. Lect. 2.) But the Logos of Philo is not the Logos 
of John. ‘‘ When it is assumed that the Logos of St. John is but a 
reproduction of the Logos of Philo the Jew, this assumption over- 
looks fundamental discrepancies of thought and rests its case upon 
occasional coincidences of language.” We reluctantly deny ourselves 
the pleasure of further quotation, and must refer our readers to the 


_ work itself for the reasons given in support of this conclusion. 
: Early missionaries may indeed have fondly imagined that the 


34 of Laotz was a foreshadowing of the Logos of John, but after 
generations will hardly be prepared to follow them. They will 
prefer to isolate this lofty conception, refusing to recognize the 
claims of any speculation to its ancestry. It owes its existence to 
no system and to no man but to the Holy Ghost, under whose inspira- 
tion John wrote. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of our tanslators they 
have given us 3 to represent Aoyog. Can we sanction the render- 
ing, if rendering it may be called, or must it be discarded for a most 
faithful and less compromising term? We think it should, and for 
these reasons. 3 primarily is a road, then a principle, a doctrine. 
But Aoyoe is the word by which the inward thought is expressed ; 
the marginal B is a word, a remark (Williams), and hence is 
synonymous with Aoyoe. Had there not. been a doctrine of Tao in 
China this would naturally have been the word selected. But not- 
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withstanding its philological and exegetical claims, it has been passed 
by for one whose only recommendation is that it is a stock term of 
heathenism. In the “ Dragon, Image and Demon” (p. 349) we have 
the following summary of possible meanings for 3 in the Tao Teh | 
King: “It is often rendered “reason”; it sometimes means the 
_“way;” the word “method” is not a bad version, but perhaps the 
best yet given is that by the author of ** Taoist Texts,” where he rend- 
ers Tao by “ Nature” or the “ Principle of Nature.” How will any 
of these read in John? ‘In the beginning was Nature, and Nature 
was God, and Nature became flesh and dwelt among us.” The test 
is a fair one, and under it % would yield good results, as do “‘ verbo” 
and “ parole”’ and ‘‘ wort.”” It is only an application of the principle 
that things which are equal to the same are equal to one another. 
‘Will those who are responsible for the translation care to face it ? 

A vocable to mean “the expression of a thought” is absolutely 
necessary to represent Aoyoc—where in Chinese literature has 3@ 
such a force? Nor would one solitary instance satisfy the require- 
ments of the case. The word to be used must bear this sense in or- 
dinary use; it must be “ understanded of the people.” Such a word 
is }F, and in it, not in 34, we have asynonym of Aoyoc. Were it used— 
and that the next version may use it without marginal alternative, 
is our sincere hope—no heathen could confront the Christian mis- — 
sionary with such a passage as that recently quoted in these 
columns. Between John i. and the sentence from the # % there 
exists: but the faintest trace of analogy when the former is reason- 
ably translated ; such analogy as can easily be accounted for by the 
neutral character of the words between which it is supposed to 
exist. 
It is to be hoped that future workers on the Scriptures will deal 
with matter as well as with form, that the expression of the sense 
may be thoroughly examined and courageously dealt with at: what- 
ever expense of time or convenience. ‘l'o do this will call for the 
exercise of much patience. Days, months, years must be given to 
it ungrudgingly by men to whom the Greek ‘Testament, Grammar 
and Lexicon are more than mere memories of college days. 


Note.—In 4t Z &'s Commentary on Mark (Chap. 2) these words oecur concern. — 
ing the Lord Jesus:—ig H #* K tt & In his Epistle 
to the Romans Paul states that the “invisible things of Him (God) since the 
creation of the world are plainly seen, being perceiyed through the things that 
are made.” But that our Lord Jesus was the Agent and the object of creation 
is entirely and necessarily a matter of revelation. What then can this sentence 
mean? Johni, 1. is the text referred to in support of it, but that by no means 
countenances an absurdity such as this, so we are forced to the conclusion that 
the statement is made only for constructional effect. —, 
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This word occurs thrice in the New Testament, viz., in Acts 
xxvi. 5. Col. ii. 18, and Jas. i. 26-27. In the first both versions 
have #, in the second (Mandarin) and (Wen-li), the 
latter no improvement on the former as we shall see. In the 
passage in James, with which only we shall concern ourselves, the 
former has the latter In estimating these renderings 
our first step must be to get a clear impression of the force of the 
Greek vocable for which they stand; that our translators lacked 
this is evident from the radical diversity of their renderings, each 
place having its own definite idea with which it would be totally 
impossible to connect either of the others. 

Liddell and Scott give “religious worship, service, observ- 
ance, religion,” whilst Trench (Synonyms § x\lviii.) writes as 
follows :—‘* Spyoxeca is predominantly the ceremonial service of 
religion, the external framework or body.” And, to explain 
our English translation “ Coleridge (Aids to Reflection) complains 
of our rendering, but it is not so much erroneous as obsolete. 
Milton offers— 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold.” Par. Lost, Bk, 1.” 
First and last our translators in China appear to have forgotten . 
that language like men, grows old and that words become obsolete 
in use or meaning and often change in these as well as in form. 

Thus we learn that this word “is never used to denote that 
which is inward and spiritual in religion, but that which is formal, 
that which is liturgical, ritualistic, ceremonial.” The sense of the 
whole passage is thus given by Trench (ibid) : “ If any man seem to 
himself to be 8pyokog, a diligent observer of the offices of religion, if 
any man would render a pure and undefiled 8pyoxea to God, 
let him know that this consists not in outward lustrations or 
ceremonial observances ; nay, that there is a better 8pqoxeca than 
thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely, to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God (Mic. vi. 7-8.)” 

} Has this idea been caught and transferred into Chinese ? 
Hardly, for jj undoubtedly refers to that which is “inward and 
spiritual,” and Mr. John’s alternative to the second character makes 
no difference to the sense whilst the first is retained. For an 
accurate rendering, one which will preserve the sense of the writer 
and bring it home to the heart and conscience of the reader #§ F 
suggests itself as being the word used by the. Church for this very 
thing; the ceremony, simple or elaborate, the chant and the litany, 
or the sermon and the extempore prayer, wherein we worship God. 
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Or, perliaps, the characters should be reversed, or we should read 
ay #8, but without this latter character no adequate translation can 
be made. 

As the verses stand the loss is difficult to overestimate, the 
gain of such a change as that suggested would be great. Toa 
Chinaman whose whole idea is that rites and ceremonies are all the 
service required by the gods; to whom nothing, on conversion, is so 
acceptable or so dangerous as ritual and>routine, it must be a 
startling revelation to learn that whilst the soul of Christianity is 
love, its body is love in exercise; that from first to last, in spirit and 
in form, Christianity is comprehended in these two, love and holi- 
ness, care for the distressed and afflicted, and separation from the 
world. And if, as we read, the Word of God is sharp and powerful 
as a two-edged sword, how shortly must fall from all true Christians 
that legal formality over which we have all so often grieved. 

“Pure ritualism and undefiled before our God and Father is — 
this, to visit the. fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

H. 


Fan Wen Chen Kung. 


X IE 


n WRITER in the History of Suchow, in recording an account 

of the repairs made at one time on the ancestral hall of Fan 
-Wén Chén Kung, says of the Sung Dynasty that ‘it governed 
China for over 300 years, and while in extent of territory it did not 
equal the Han or the.T‘ang, yet in the number and ability of its 
statesmen and scholars it surpassed those famous dynasties. This 
was the chief characteristic of the Sung—its famous statesmen and 
scholars. And of the fifteen rulers of the house of Sung—Jén Tsung 
f_ *=—who occupied the throne 41 years, A.D. 1023-1064, was 
the greatest ; and of the several hundred men who at different times 
served the State under the Sung Emperors none were more illustrious 
for ability and virtue than those of the reign of Jén Tsung; and of 
the illustrious men of that reign none showed greater ability and 
fidelity in the service of the State than Fan Wén Chén Kung.” It 
is acknowledged on all hands, by students of the subject, both 
native and foreign, that the period of the Sung, A.D. 960-1278, was 
the most illustrious in the history of China. The great house of 
Tang had brought order out of the confusion that reigned for many 
years after the fall of the Han. It established settled government 
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throughout the wide exieut of the empire; it inaugurated the 
system of literary examinations that has ever since held its place as 
one of the permanent institutions of the country; and under its 
settled rule of peace and confidence learning was greatly promoted 
and the arts of civilized life cultivated and extended. The fall of 
the T‘ang and the confusion attendant on the divided sway of the 
‘Five Dynasties” somewhat retarded the development of literature 
and philosophy that had already been carried to such an extent 
under the rule of the T‘ang. But when Tai T’su, of the Sung, suc- 
ceeded in reducing the country under one undivided sway, and the 
people once more enjoyed the blessings of settled government, there 
‘followed an era of advancement in civilization which, reaching its 
highest point under the reign of Jén Tsung, has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed even if it has been equalled by any other period in 
the history of China. The progress of the country before that 
period was in general upward to that point. Since that period it 
is not too much to say that the progress has been downward. 
During this bright period in Chinese history, Europe was 
enveloped in the darkness of the feudal ages and engaged in its 
death grapple with the Saracens. T'wo years before Fan Wén Chén 
Kung was born, Louis V. of France died, and Hugh Capet came to 
the throne to rule the forty feudal lords of France. During the life 
of Fan, Canute the Dane conquered and ruled England, and 
fourteen years after the death of Fan, the battle of Hastings was 
fought and the Norman conquest completed. It is well worth our 
while, therefore, to contemplate the life of a man who was made 
by, and helped to make, so glorious a period in the history of this 


great and interesting country. 
Among the illustrious scholars of the Sung, Chu Fu Tz stands 


out as one of the most prominent:as the founder of a school of philo- 


sophy, and whose commentaries on the classics have been for 
centuries accepted as the standard of interpretation. 

Among the statesmen of the same period none occupies a more 
exalted position for ability and faithful disinterested service of his 
country than Fan Wén Chén Kung. In fact several writers quoted 


in the History of Suchow, and also in the standard “ History Made. 


Easy,” unhesitatingly pronounce him to have been the first states- 
man of his times. His name occupies a leading place among the 
noted worthies, whose illustrious careers have made their native 


city of Suchow famous. A biographical sketch of him is given in . 


the History of Suchow, and it is from this biographical notice, 
together with the references to him in the “‘ History Made Easy,” 
that the facts contained‘in this paper are obtained. 
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_. Fan Ch‘ung Yen was born in Suchow A.D. 989. (His given 
name was Ch‘ung Yen fi 7; Wén Chén Kung was the posthumous 
title by which he was canonized). His family originally lived in the 
province of Shensi, where one of his ancestors was prime minister to — 
one of the Tang Emperors. ‘The family appear to have settled in 
Suchow a considerable time before Ch‘ung Yen was born. ‘Two 
years after his birth his father died, and his mother subsequently 
married again a man named Chu and changed not only her own 
name but that of her son also; and he was thenceforward called Chu 
Shwoh. He early developed a spirit of self-reliance, and when 
arriving at man’s estate he learned the true history of his family, he 
felt deeply the disgrace of his mother’s second marriage and the loss 
of the family name. He therefore left his home, bidding farewell to 
his mother, it is said, with tears in his eyes, and went to Nanking. 
There he entered school and studied with great diligence day and 
night. When he became weary and drowsy he would wash his face 
in cold water to arouse and refresh himself for his task. Being poor 
and unable to obtain sufficient food he was wont to eke out his 
living by eating thin gruel. Hardships that others could not 
endure were borne with comparative ease by Ch‘ung Yen. 

He graduated to the third degree—Tsin She—at the early age of 
27, and was immediately appointed to an office in connection with the 
army. Soon after receiving this appointment he took his mother— 
apparently again a widow—to his own home and took fllial care of 
her the rest of her life. He subsequently secured an Imperial edict, 
authorizing him to resume his ancestral name, and he took the 
name Ch‘ung Yen, by which he is now known. He held various 
offices under the government during the next few years till his 
mother died, when he retired from office during the period of 
mourning. 

The Prefect of Nanking, hearing of Ch‘ung Yen, appointed him 
to the charge of the prefectural school in that city. While in this 
office Ch‘ung Yen sent a memorial of over 10,000 characters to the 
Emperor, recommending certain reforms and changes in the govern- 
ment, and urging greater care in the selection of the provincial 
officials, the dismissal of the lazy, inefficient officers of the court, 
more stringent regulations in the government examinations and the 
proper training of military officers. — / 

After the period of mourning for his mother was ended, the 
Prefect of Nanking recommended him to the Emperor’s notice, and. 
he was appointed to a position in the State Historiographer’s Office 
at the capital, K‘ai Fung Fu, in the year 1028/ Ch‘ung Yen was 
thoroughly acquainted with the classical writings and especially well 
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— yersed in the Book of Changes. Hence large numbers of students 
constantly came to him for instruction, and he was always ready 
with untiring patience to explain the classics to all who came for 


assistance. Moreover, out of his own funds he contributed to the . 


support of many indigent scholars who came to the capital from 
different parts of the country to pursue their studies or attend the 
government examinations. ‘The frugality and economy in life and 
official administration which characterized the court officials at that 
time was the result of Ch‘ung Yen’s example in these matters. 

In 1030 when the Emperor led the officials of the palace into 
the presence of the Empress Dowager to pay their respects on the 
occasion of her birthday, Ch’ung Yen remonstrated with the 
Emperor on this violation of female decorum and indignity to the 
State and the bad precedent thus set for future ages. He also 
urged the Empress Dowager, who had ruled as regent during the 
minority of the Emperor, to relinquish her part in the government, 
as the Emperor was now of age and could manage affairs himself. 
But neither she nor the Emperor would listen to these remonstrances, 
. and all that Ch’ung Yen got for his pains was an order banishing him 
from the capital and appointing him to the petty office of Prefect of 
Ho Chung in Shansi. During the time the events just noted took 
place, the Emperor was engaged in erecting some large and expen- 
sive buildings at the capital. Ch‘ung Yen also remonstrated with 
the Emperor against this wasteful extravagance, saying that it would 
be much better to use the money wasted on these buildings to pay 
‘the debts owed by the Imperial Household. He also again urged the 
necessity of stricter vigilance in the selection and appointment of the 
officers of the government, saying that to appoint men to office by 
mere favoritism was not calculated to prolong the prosperity of the 
State. Although these remonstrances were not heeded, and Ch‘ung 
Yen was banished from the capital because of his plain spoken 
reproofs, yet the Kmperor felt the force of what Ch‘ung Yen had 
said and his esteem for him was greatly increased, so that after the 
death of the Empress, Ch‘ung Yen was recalled to court and 
appointed to the office of censor. 

In the fall of 1032 there was a great drought and visitation of 


locusts in the regions : a of the capital—Northern Kiangsu and .. 


Southern Shantung—and much suffering among the people was the 
result. Ch‘ung Yen memorialized the Emperor to send government 
aid to the afflicted districts, but the Emperor paid no attention to 
his memorial. Ch‘ung Yen then sent in an urgent paper on the 
subject, in which he asked the Emperor how he and the inmates of 
the palace would do if they were deprived of even a half day’s 
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rations. The Emperor felt the force of the rebuke, and immediately 
appointed Ch‘ung Yen governor of the Kiang Hwai province—where 
the famine prevailed—with full authority to relieve the distress. 

On arriving at his post he immediately opened the public’ 
granaries and distributed food to the people, put down all forms of 
superstitious worship, remitted the taxes of various kinds and sent 
a memorial to the Emperor, urging the reform of some ten different 
abuses in connection with the local government of the region. 

Ch‘ung Yen’s outspoken opposition to. wrong and injustice 
brought him again, ere long, into collision with the Emperor—Jén 
Tsung. This time it was a remonstrance against the purpose of. 
Jén Tsung to put away his lawful wife and Empress—Kwoh—and 
marry another. Ch‘ung Yen was determinedly opposed to this act 
of injustice and bent all his energies to prevent it. But again the 
Emperor, unable to answer his arguments and being wearied with 
his persistency, banished him from the capital and appointed 
him magistrate of Loh Chenu in Cheh-kiang, and subsequently 
Prefect of Suchow about A. D. 1035. During his term of office as 
Prefect of Suchow a great flood occurred there and the farms of 
the people were all under water. Ch‘ung Yen set a large number 
of men at work, and “opened the Five Rivers”—whatever that 
may mean—and drained the waters of the Great Lake into the sea. 

It was also at this time that he founded the Prefectural School 
and Confucian Temple of Suchow. He remained away from the 


- capital in these two offices for more than a year. But the Emperor 


again relented and recalled Ch‘ung Yen to the capital and 
appointed him member of the Board of Ceremonies, member of the - 
National Academy, member of the Board of Civil Office and Acting © 
Prefect of the city K‘ai Fung. 

It was after his recall from Suchow that Ch‘ung Yen had his 
first open encounter with one who ever after continued to be his 
bitterest enemy—Lii I Kien. This man, who was prime minister 
and had the full confidence of the Emperor, was as unscrupulous as 
he was powerful, and everybody who desired to rise at court must 
first gain his favor, generally by bribery and corruption. Ch‘ung 
Yen undertook to correct the abuses that were rife under this 
man’s administration by showing to the Emperor in a graphic man- 
ner what officials were in office by right and what ones were there 
by the favoritism and corruption of the prime minister. But Li I 
Kien, whose anger was naturally aroused by this attempt to interfere 
with his operations, was too strong for Ch‘ung Yen, and the result 
was that he was again sent away from the oo and appointed 
Prefect Jao Cheu in Kiangsi. 
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But when in 1038 Chao Yuen Yao headed a rebellion against 
the government on the Western borders of Shensi, the Emperor felt 
the need of a strong man to cope with it, and Ch‘ung Yen was 
appointed to the command of the army that was sent against 
Yuen Yao. | 

By his vigorous measures in organizing the army, establishing 
military posts, providing supplies, and by his kind treatment of the 
people, he succeeded in the course of less than a year in reducing 
the insurrection and bringing peace to the region. But he was 
falsely accused at court of having made terms with the chief of the 


rebellion and entered into a plot to rise against the government, . 


and he was deposed from office and sent as magistrate to Yao Cheu 


in the province of Shensi. 
When first Yuen Yao raised the standard of revolt he sought 


the aid of the K‘iang tribes on the border of Shensi, and when 
Ch‘ung Yen was sent to reduce the rebellion, he offered rewards and 
entered into treaties with these border tribes, and soon succeeded in 
detaching them from the support of Yuen Yao, and bringing them 
under subjection to the Emperor. Ch‘ung Yen appears to have 
defeated the rebels in every encounter, but only his quickness at 
discerning the plans of the enemy saved him from falling into 
‘ambush and probable destruction on one occasion. 

In this expedition he exhibited many of the qualities of an able 
General. In attention to detail, in the care and discipline of his 
army, in the promptness and celerity of his movements and the vigor 
_of his attacks he proved himself fully competent to quell the serious 
uprising that he was sent to deal with, while by his lenient treat- 
ment of the prisoners he took and the just and firm government 
that he established, he gained the goodwill of the people and 
secured peace and quiet for the region he governed. 

It was after his vigorous and successful work in reducing this 
rebellion that the Emperor came to look upon Ch‘ung Yen with full 


confidence as the most able and faithful statesman of his time, and 


he therefore recalled him to the capital and appointed him Vice- 
President of the Privy Council, shortly after his appointment to 
Yao Cheu. | 

The Emperor—Jén Tsung—was exceedingly anxious at this time 
to secure peace and prosperity to all his dominions, and constantly 
consulted with Ch‘ung Yen and others as to the best methods of 
government. One day, at an audience in the Tien Chang Pavillion, 
he required his two chief privy councillors—of whom Ch‘ung Yen 
was the second—to indicate in writing the opinions as to where 
improvements might be made in the government with advantage to 
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the country. nia Yen, greatly fearing his inability to give the 
wise counsel that the case demanded, retired from the imperial 
presence and wrote a paper containing suggestions for the Emperor’s 


' guidance in various matters of State. These were treated under ten 


heads as follows: Clear discernment in deposing from, and advan- 
cing to, official rank ; the dismissal of favorites and sinecures ; 
thoroughness in the literary examinations ; care in the selection of 
officials ; equality in the division of the public lands ; encourage- 
ments to agriculture ; discipline and care of the army; extension 


of imperial favors and proofs of good faith; upholding the 


authority of the government ; reduction of the amount of forced 
labor required of the people. 

The Emperor was greatly impressed with this paper from 
Ch‘ung Yen on the principles of government, and immediately set 
about putting into effect every one of the suggestions it contained, 
publishing his decree throughout the empire, requiring the various 
local officials to carry out the changes and reforms therein indicated. 

Formerly when the quarrel between Ch‘ung Yen and Lii I Kien 
had reached a crisis and Ch‘ung Yen was deposed and banished from 
the capital for several years, two parties had formed in the palace, 
each of which took sides for one of the men. After Ch‘ung Yen 
had acquitted himself so well in quelling the rebellion on the 
frontier of Shensi, as already noted, and Lii I Kien had been 
deposed from the position of prime minister, the Emperor saw that 
the eyes of all the high officials turned to Ch‘ung Yen as the man to 


take the place of the scoundrel who had been degraded. He there- | 


fore called him to the capital and made him one of his chief advisors. 
From this time Ch‘ung Yen felt the responsibility of his 
position as if the weight of the whole empire was on his shoulders, 


-and worked day and night in the discharge of the duties of his office. 


He dismissed unworthy and inefficient men from office, examined 
carefully into all the details of government affairs, and insisted that 
all officials should render a strict account of their manner of discharg- 
ing the duties of public office. But his plans were large and the 
changes and improvements he attempted to make in the administra- 


- tion of affairs were too sudden and sweeping and his ardent spirit 


ran ahead of his fellow officers, so that ere long opposition began 
to develop, especially among those who had prospered by favoritism, 
and who had been or would be dismissed under the stern rule 
of Chung Yen. Even his best friends thought he was too drastic 
in his measures and that many of his plans were impracticable. 
Opposed thus by the intrigues of palace favorites, and only 
partially supported by his friends, he ultimately found his position 
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as. Vice-President of the Privy Council unbearable, and asked to be 
released from this office. The Emperor was unwilling to lose his 
services in this capacity, but as. there were again indications of 
disturbances on the border of Shensi, he was appointed Governor of 
that province, while still holding his position as Vice-President of the 
Privy Council. When he left to go to his post as Governor of Shensi 
the Emperor made him a present of 100 ounces of gold as a mark 
of imperial favor, but.he would not use it himself, but gave it 
all away to the officers in the army under his command as Governor — 
of Shensi. 

On arriving at his post he found the region of Ling Chen had 
been invaded and ravaged by organized banditti and the people 
driven away. The local officials advised that that region be given 
up and no attempt made to reclaim it. But Ch‘ung Yen would not 
agree to this. He repaired the military posts, recalled the people 
who had been driven away, remitted all the taxes, relinquished the 
government monopoly of wine (whiskey) making, released travelling 
traders from taxation and after that “the region beyond the river 
had rest.” 

After he left the capital his adversaries became still more 
vehement in their opposition to him and his strict methods of 
government. His bodily health was already failing, and being 
tired of the struggle he insisted on being relieved from all further 
participation in government affairs. The Emperor still would not 
agree to release him but bestowed on him the title of Grand 
Secretary and gave him an easier position as Prefect of Ping Chen, 
in Shensi, and afterwards sent him as Prefect of Teng Chenu. Subse- 
quently when he was about to bé removed from this last place the 
people were loth to have him go, and gathered in crowds to prevent 
his leaving. He was willing to remain, and the Emperor appointed 
him for another term. He was afterwards sent as Prefect to Hang- 
chow, and advanced to the rank of Vice-President of the Board of 
Works. At this time, when he had entered on his 63rd year, he 
was taken seriously ill, and while on his way from Hangchow to a 
new appointment as Prefect of Yingchow—in Anhwui—he died at 
the age of 64 years. 

The Emperor—Jén Tsung—on hearing of his sickness sent a 
commissioner with medicine from the palace for him. When the 
news of his death reached court, the pen deeply mourned 
his loss. 

The. Emperor had latterly been meditating recalling him to the 
capital and giving him the first place in the government, but had 
delayed doing so on account of the determined opposition of Ch’ung 
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Yen’s enemies at court until hie death deprived the country of his 
services. 

The History Made Easy says that Ch’ung Yen’s death was a 
judgment of heaven on the Emperor for listening to the calumnies 
heaped on Uh’ung Yen by his enemies, and not using him continu- 
ally in the service of the country. 

The posthumous title of President of the Board of War was 
conferred on him, and he was cononized as Wén Chén Kung 4 JF. 

_ The History Made Easy, above quoted, says in a note appended 
to the record of his decease, that of all the noted statesmen of the 
reign of Jén Tsung, Ch’ung Yen was the most able, faithful and 
efficient. The writer of his biography as given in the History of 
Suchow, says that us a man Ch’ung Yen was firm in principle and 
mild in manner. Mingling with all classes of people, no flattery © 
on the one hand or abuse on the other, moved his mind from its. 
even balance. He was untiringly devoted to the welfare of his 
country, and it is said of him that when calamities came upon the 
country he was the first to feel the sorrow, and when prosperity 
came he was the last to give way to a spirit of rejoicing—the first 
to sorrow and the last to rejoice. Whether in the service of his 
king, or in dealing with men he always kept his word and did as he 


had promised to do. He was frugal in his manner of living, and 


except when he had guests, he never had more than one kind of 
meat on his table. He was always ready to help those who were 
in want, and many a poor student was indebted to him for the 
means of support while he pursued his studies. He bought a 
thousand mow of land in and near Suchow and left it as the com- 
mon property, or a kind of endowment, for his clan and their 
descendants. He taught great numbers of pupils, many of whom 
rose to distinction in literature and politics. His name was, as we 
say in English, a household word wherever he governed, being 
well known to the common people even in the alleys and out-of- 


the-way places. When his death became known there was general 


mourning all over the land. Even the barbarian tribes on the 
frontier, whom he had governed and brought under the imperial — 
sway wept and mourned for him as for a father, and the people of 
several of the places he had governed erected temples to his 
memory and offered sacrifice to him. 

He left four sons. One of them rose to eminence in the 
government under the following reign of Shén Tsung (gp 3.) The 
four sons with their father are, by imperial authority, worshipped in 
the ancestral hall in Suchow, twice a year, by the Prefect and 
District Magistrate. 
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The writers of the Suchow History state that Ch’ung Yen was 
the founder of the Confucian Temple—Prefectural School—near the 
P’an Gate in Suchow. He was the founder of the system of 
government schools that now exists throughout the empire. There 
are four of these government schools in Suchow. The land on 
which the Confucian Temple stands was first bought by Ch’ung Yen 
for his own use. But the geomancer whom he called to examine it 
~ having told him that it was a specially lucky place and would 
produce many men of eminence in the years to come, he said it 
was not right that he should selfishly enjoy such benefits, so he gave 
the land as a place on which to build a prefectural school, or as 
foreigners call it, a Confucian Temple. 

Some time before his death, while he was Prefect of ion 
about the year 1049, he purchased, as already noted, 1,000 mow of 
land in and near Suchow, and settled it on his family or clan and 
their descendants in perpetuity, and drew up regulations for the 
management and distribution of the proceeds of the same. Subse- 
quently 2,000 mow more were added to this common property by 
two of his descendants, one in the Ming dynasty, and one in the 
present dynasty. There were 90 members of the Fan clan when 
this endowment was first established. 

The regulations for the management of this common property 
were briefly as follows:—1. An elderly trustworthy member of the 
clan was appointed to take charge of the receipts and disburse- 
ments. 2. Every member of the family or clan was to have one 
shén—about a pint—of rice daily, and one piece of silk yearly. 3. 
- When a daughter was married 50,000 cash was to be allowed for 
the wedding expenses. 4. When a son was married 20,000 cash was 
to be allowed for the wedding expenses. 5. When a daughter was 
married the second time 30,000 cash was to be allowed for expenses. 
6. For the second marriage of a son 15,000 cash was to be allowed 
for expenses. 7. For a funeral the same amount was to be allowed 
for expenses. as in the case of the second marriage of a daughter. 
_ 8. For the funeral of a child 10,000 cash was to be allowed. The 
land, as originally situated, yielded some 800 piculs of rice annually, 


so that there was an abundance for use according to the regulations. 


When any member of the family had obtained official rank and was 
waiting at home for office he had the means of support during the 
time, and when he obtained an appointment to official position 
his claim on the common property ceased. 

These are the. rules established by Ch’ung Yen when he first 
provided the common property. I have been unable to learn what 
is exactly the present status of the property, though the members of 
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the clan are said to be very numerous and live in different parts of 
the country, and the income from the property aggregates quite a 
large sum annually. The property has passed through many 
vicissitudes, according to the Suchow History, during the more 
than 800 years since it was established by Ch’ung Yen, having been 
lost to the clan more than once and restored to them again by 
imperial order. 

This endowment plan, instituted by Fan Ch’ung Yen, has hens | 

followed by many others since his time, and there are now a num- 
ber of such common properties owned by the leading families of 
Suchow. 
The ancestral hall now stands on a part of this common 
property, near the center of the city of Suchow, and, as already 
noted, the Prefect and the Magistrate of the Wu District go every 
spring and autumn, by imperial order, to offer sacrifice to him and 
his four sons. There is also an altar to him in the Confucian 
Temple near the P’an Gate. This offering sacrifice to the names of 
the illustrious dead is, in China, a custom similar, no doubt, to the 
European custom of erecting monuments in memory of noted men. 
I do not think that any idea of religious worship attaches to it. 

A public school was built in connection with the ancestral hall 
in the Yuen dynasty, and a rule was made that only a member of 
the Fan family should have charge of it. | 

Ch’ung Yen wrote @ good deal during his lifetime, and some of 
his writings have been preserved. His life and works were publish- 
ed in a book containing some 50 volumes, but as it is out of 
print—the blocks having been destroyed during the Tai P’ing rebel- 
lion—I have been unable to obtain a copy except at an exorbitant 
price. The following is a list of his writings:—Essays, 20 volumes; 
other Papers, 4 volumes; Memorials on Government Affairs, 2 
volumes; Letters, 3 volumes; Family Records, 2 volumes; Auto- 
biography 5 volumes; Experiences on the Poyang, 1 volume; Rules 
for the Common Property, 1 volume; Memorials on Historical 

. ‘Subjects, 8 volumes; History of the Sung dynasty, 17 volumes; 
History of the State of Tsiao, 17 volumes; Letters on Historical 
Subjects, 5 volumes; Commentary on the Book of Changes, 1 
volume ; Topography of Tan Yang, 8 volumes; Praise of Noted 
Worthies, 10 volumes. | | 

The clan burying ground lies West of the city of Suchow at the 
foot ot the Balances Hill, where there is an image in mud and wood 
of Fan Wén Chén Kung, and where his ancestors and descendants 
are buried. It is not certain, however, that Ch’ung Yen himself is 
buried there. There is no record in the Suchow es of the place 
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of his burial, and strange to say, this, to the Chinese all-important 
matter, is left in uncertainty.. To conclude: If we ask the reason 
of the unanimous verdict of Chinese writers that Ch’ung Yen was 
the first statesman of his time, the answer is not difficult to obtain, 
and consists in the following particulars: 1. His absolute honesty. 
So far as is known he never took or gave a bribe and never used his 
official position to extoft money from those under his authority. 
«“ An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 2. His publie spirit. 
_ He was ever on the lookout for means by which to ameliorate the 
condition of the people and benefit the country. He established 
good government wherever he went; promoted education by all 
means in his power, and the system of government schools now 
in active operation throughout the whole country, is a lasting 
monument to his far sightedness and public spirit. 3. His ability as 
a statesman. _This is shown in many of the enactments originating 
with him, which made the reign of Jén Tsung one of the most 
illustrious in the history of China. 4. His capacity for all kinds 
of work, however varied, mark him as a man above men. Whether 
as a teacher instructing his numerous pupils, or as Vice-President 
of the Privy Council practically governing the empire, whether as 
governor of a province or commander of an army coping with 
obstinate rebellion, in all these varied capacities he showed him- 
self equal to any work required of him. 

| He is, in the providence of God, the product of Chinese civil- 
ization—pure and undefiled—long years before the strangers from 
across the seas came to modify that civilization and change the 
course of Chinese history. As such, while we may not compare 
him with the men produced in the best days of ancient Greece and 
Rome, yet compared with the men that have helped to make, and 


have been made by, the civilizations of Eastern Asia, he takes his — 
place as one of the best, and we may ungrudgingly give China 


full credit for having produced such a man. 


Preaching to the Chinese by Similarities and Contrasts. 
BY REV. A. SYDENSTRICKER. 

3" seems generally taken as a matter of course that in preaching 
to the Chinese we ought to be as conciliatory as the nature of 

our subject and the truths which we present will allow. The aim 
is to find in the classics of the scholars and in the lore of the 
people sayings and proverbs, if not doctrines, that are similar to or 
identical with the Gospel truths aud maxims which we bring to 
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them. In this way, it is fondly hoped the prejudices of the hearers 
will be allayed, so that they will give a more ready assent to the 
Gospel and be the more easily led to embrace it. Especially are 
native helpers prone to this method of preaching. They will often 
talk of Shang-ti and Tten-lao-ye, of K‘ung-fu-ts and Meng-fu-ts until 
one has to listen a good while and carefully in order to ascertain 
whether they are preaching the Gospel or giving a lecture on some 
classic worthy. That there is a conciliatory way of presenting the 
Gospel that is allowable, is a fact both attested by Scripture and 
sustained by sound reason. For Scripture, see especially Acts xvii., 
16-34, where the missionary Apostle preaches in a conciliatory tone 
to the Athenians. There are audiences that are so turbulent or so 
violently opposed to the Gospel that the preacher’s first task is to 
conciliate them, if possible, and to do this he wisely puts forward 
the most attractive and least repugnant truths first. In such cir- 
cumstances it may be safe to allude to anything that the speaker 
and hearer may have in common, and take common beliefs: as the 
foundation, at least, of his remarks. 

The Bible, however, no less clearly i Meains both by example | 
and precept that there is another method of preaching the Gospel 
which must often be used—a method by which the strongest and 
most repugnant truths are presented in a plain, direct manner with 
no aim at conciliation, but rather with a view to excite the hearer 
either to declared opposition or to pungent conviction. This method 
is sustained by such examples as those given in Mark vil., 1-13; 
Matt. xxiii., Acts ii., 23-4; ili., 15 ; iv., 10; &€., and by the Apostle’s | 
preaching at Corinth, where, as if apparently disgusted with his 
conciliatory method used at Athens and with the meagre results 
that followed, he says he “determined to know nothing but Christ 
and Him crucified,” and “ preached Christ and Him crucified to the © 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” In these 
passages and others of similar kind the actions of God and the 
facts and truths of the Gospel are brought out in the most striking 
contrast against the actions, the learning and the prejudices of the 
persons preached to. The Apostle seems to have a contempt for 
the learning of the Greeks. ‘ Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of this world?” He declared that 
the Greeks, in spite of all their learning, knew nothing of the true 
God, and fearlessly states the general truth equally applicable to 
all heathen nations that “the world by wisdom knew not God.” 

This method of preaching had the great advantage—as it has 
yet—of producing an effect on the audience, and excited either active 
oppposition or a stinging conviction of sin. Conciliatory preaching 
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too often leaves the hearer more firmly settled in previous beliefs, 
while the straightforward method of bringing the Gospel out in 
direct contrast and contact with the errors and sins of men generally 
has the good effect of awakening them. 

Having very briefly indicated these two methods and their 
effects, the question now arises, Which method ought we to use in 
preaching to.the Chinese? This question may be answered by 
asking and answering another one, viz., Which feature of character 
is the most prominent in the generality of Chinese, stolid indiffer- 
ence or declared opposition to the Gospel? I presume that almost 
everyone will admit with but little hesitation that indifference is one 
of the most prevailing as well as the most discouraging character- 
istics of the Chinese. Even when they manifest interest enough to 
make a remark or express an opinion it is usually the oft-repeated 
threadbare remark that the foreigner preaches fi‘en-ti or c‘hiien- 
hua-jen, or that he has come to do hao-sh and such like.. At best 
it generally amounts to nothing more than the vague expression 
tao-li-hao, chiang-tih~puh-ts‘o, &c. 

Furthermore, as is but too well known, they constantly try to 
identify the Gospel with something that they already have, while at 
the same time they are peculiarly insensible as to personal guilt. 
Hence it follows that conciliatory preaching to them is in danger of 
producing no other effect than to confirm them in their own pre- 
conceived beliefs and opinions ; while they apparently regard the 
foreigner as himself only a novice in doctrines which they have 
known from time immemorial, and while the foreigner thinks that 
he has come to tell them something new, they see in his preaching 
simply their old cherished doctrines in foreign garb. 

The truth is the Chinese are spiritually and mentally very 
much in the same condition as many of them are physically, under 
the influence of a fatal opiate. “They that make them (the idols) 
are like unto them; so is everyone that trusteth in them.” They 
seem almost as devoid of mental and spiritual life as the idols they 
worship are of physical life. 

They préeminently need something that will startle them out 
of their slumber. When we deal with a case of opium poisoning we 
do not administer soothing doses and put him to sleep, but on the 
contrary force down an emetic and trot him round the court, in spite 
of his protests and his resistance to the contrary. In this way the 
feeble life is resuscitated. 

Now it seems to me that in our preaching to these stolidly 
indifferent people we ought. to treat them mentally and spiritually 
very much as we handle an opium case literally. Instead of lectur- 
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ing to them of their sages—Shang-tis and classics—give them the 
Jehovah God and the divine Savior of the Bible. Instead of dwell- 
ing on their good qualities, show them their sins and abominations 
in fiery colors. Let them know that what we bring to them is not 
the san-kang-wu-c‘hang of the sages, but that it is the true God and 
the real Savior of both of whom they are in utter ignorance. Let 
us not try to connect the Gospel with something which they already 
have; they are only too fond of doing that themselves. This would 
be too much like administering chloroform to a case of opium 
poisoning. But suppose opposition is excited. So let it be. It 
only proves that our preaching is taking effect. 

It is arousing the little dormant life that is left remaining. 
Our Saviour declares that He “came into the world not to send 
peace, but a sword.” Such was the effect of His preaching, and it 
produced results. If we would produce any effect we must arouse 
the dormant life by the direct preaching of the Gospel and leave 
the sages and deities of the heathen to the discussions of sinologues. 


Hygiene. 


oo heard the farewell address from the retiring President of the W. C. T. U. 
at the annual meeting held April 30th, 1889, and feeling that others than those 
present might find in it suggestions that would be useful, we have secured per- 


mission to print the closing paragraphs.—EDITor. | 
re recent movements in the lines of Hygiene seem to me 
among the most hopeful signs of our temperance work. I must 
confess that at the age of fifty-eight I am learning practical lessons 
that I have only known in theory hitherto. The importance, 
indeed the absolute necessity, of paying more attention to the 
simplest laws of health for the full development of our highest 
powers of body and mind grows upon me daily. We are commanded 
to glorify God in our “bodies” as well as in our “spirits.” The 
loving Apostle John in his inspired letter to his “ well-beloved 
Gaius” says, “ Beloved, I wish above all things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health even as thy soul prospereth.” Above all 
things is very strong language from-an inspired Apostle. 

Having suffered myself from years of nervous prostration, and 
being now entirely relieved, I will ask you to excuse a few personal 
remarks. About fifteen months ago I read of a man who took cold 
under no exposures whatever. His methods were simple, and I 
resolved to try them. In the first experiments came increased 
power to sleep, quiet of nerves and general buoyancy of spirits. 
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These were unexpected and delightful. It was not strange, was it? 
that the experiments were continued, and although there was a loss 
of flesh, the nerve power steadily increased, and there also came the 
immunity from taking cold. When in Japan, nearly a year ago, 
our children looked upon the change in their mother as almost 
_ miraculous, and although our son was as well as ever in his life, 
yet having at times severe head-ache under pressure of work or loss 
of sleep, he concluded to try his mother’s experiments. The result 
was a greatly increased power to sleep, and no head-ache after a 
whole night of enforced wakefulness, and during a period of intense 
work which he called the most intense work of his life. Could any 
medicine have brought us such relief from nervous troubles with 
the feeling also that no reaction of evil was possible, how gladly 
would we recommend it, how eager would many be to try it ! | 
' The main idea seems to be to do anything and everything that 
will strengthen the nervous system and that of course means to avoid 
what will irritate the nerves. Now can I be excused for going into 
some minutiw that everybody knows, but not every body acts upon ? 
1. Concerning the skin under which come millions of nerves, 

each one sending its message to the brain. How important to keep 
the surface of the body in the best possible condition, and how 
valuable a few minutes with a flesh brush, a coarse towel or even 
with the bare hand to produce a healthy glow on retiring and 
rising. 2. The importance of breathing the purest air by day and 
by night and of keeping in sunlight as much as possible is not 
sufficiently understood by a great many. Surely no argument 
is needed, but can there not be improvement in this respect? 
Let us see to it there be not the least hindrance by our clothing 
to a full expansion of the chest at every breath, for unless the 
oxygen thoroughly purify the blood, the latter returns through 
the whole body, carrying waste matter that is as truly poisonous 
- as is the alcohol we fight against. 3. Special attention should 
be given to having exercise, and that in the open air if possible. 
4. But perhaps the most direct and potent way of controlling 
the nerves is through the stomach. This long-suffering patient 
organ gets accustomed to ill-treatment and takes in without com- 
plaint much that is injurious. Again will you excuse a personality ? 
One of our daughters had chronic head-ache and sore-throat for 
years, suffered much and grew worse in spite of medical, electric 
and water treatment successively tried. A specialist for nervous 
troubles suggested that there might be a chronic disturbance in the 
stomach—though the daughter had never felt any discomfort in that 
region—and advised her limiting each meal to the amount of a cup- 
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full and to continue the experiment for a long time, as nature works 
slowly. The suggestions were carefully followed, and all the simple 
health rules obeyed. It was nearly two months before there came 
any perceptible relief, but within three months there came times of 
entire relief, and at the end of a year the desire and the courage for 
entering again upon life’s work had come. She was entirely cured 
of both troubles, the chronic head-ache and the sore-throat that she 
had had for many years. She has lately been cured of rheumatism 
by an almost complete fast of about three days. 

From our own experiences and that of some others, I believe | 
that the craving when time for a regular meal comes, and especially _ 
the faintness if a meal is delayed, are signs of a disturbed condition 
of stomach. For many years I was as much troubled as any one — 
in this way, and while at special times I longed for the spiritual 
good to be expected from fasting, I felt that it would be wicked for 
me to try it. But our Savior fasted forty days before entering. 
upon his public life work, and He told his disciples that one kind 
of demons could only be driven out by “prayer and fasting.” 
During the pressing work of the past winter I had not the least 
difficulty in using this means of grace and strength. 

My friends, is it a desirable condition of body to feel equally 
well and strong whether any one meal is eaten or not? To have no 
craving for any variety of food? To be able to work mentally and 
physically equally well whether meals or sleep be occasionally 
disturbed or not? I assure you this is my condition. The increased 
freedom of thought, of brain power, of self-control, the enlarged 
spiritual liberty and religious enjoyment and freedom in prayer that 
have accompanied my experiments are more than I can find words 
to express. I trust no one will think that because one meal may 
be omitted without immediate injury, therefore many may be, or 
that if one night of lost sleep bring no suffering therefore regular 
sleep may be carelessly disturbed. Regular meals and regular 
sleep are the order of nature and should be carefully sought after. 
Now my friends I beg that you will not be satisfied with any 
condition short of perfect health. 

Of course all comes through faith in God, the Giver of all, but 
no amount of faith will keep us weil when we persistently disobey 
the laws of health. We have our own definite parts to do in 
securing and preserving health even while we lean implicitly upon 
God for it ; just as we are to “work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling *. even while “it is God that worketh in us 
to will and to do of His good pleasure ”. 

L. L. G. 
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Correspondence. 


ABOUT DR. GULICK, 


Deak :—It has occurred 
to me that a few items of news 
about one who has always shown 
the most lively interest in your pro- 
sperity as “A Missionary Journal” 
would be welcomed by you and 
your patrons; and at the same time 
serve as a reply to the numerous 
enquiries at the office of the 
American Bible Society’s Agency 
after the health of our mutual and 
esteemed friend Dr. Gulick, who, 
ou account of failing health, has had 
to lay aside the harness for a 
season, 

The Doctor left Shanghai on 
April 27th for Japan. Shortly 
after reaching Kumamoto his con- 
dition grew worse, causing his 
family great anxiety. Fearing the 
worst, (to his beloved relatives) 
his brother sent a telegram to Mrs. 
Gulick, who was preparing to 
follow, for her to leave at once, 
which she did. On reaching her 
husband the crisis had been reached 
and happily passed. 

The Doctor, referring to the 
arrival of Mrs. Gulick, in a sub- 
- sequent letter which he dictated, 
says: “I had touched to the bottom, 
and now, though still very weak, 
am rapidly rising.” 

The news by the last mail, 17th 
June, continues to be very en- 
couraging, ‘‘Head aches gone, 
strength slowly returning.” 

On June 23rd they hope to leave 
Yokohama for Oakland, Cal. May 
the rest, so well earned, be thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the Doctor and his 
beloved partner. The hearts and 


circles which now miss them so 
much feel cheered and encouraged 
with the prospect of being privileged 


in due time to receive them back © 


amongst us, fitted and furnished 
for many years of faithful service. 
For this, if the Lord will, let us 
continue in united prayer. 

Jas. Davziet. 


REV. GEORGE COCKBURN ANP 
DR. WILLIAMSON. 


Dear Sir :—I have no doubt what- 
ever that the Bouk of Discipline aud 
the Directory of Worship referred 
to by Dr. Williamson in _ his 
articles on Organization were those 


’ authorized by the American Presby- 


terian (North) Synod, and used as 
text books by the students of that 
denomination. And I have repeat- 
edly wondered how Mr. Cockburn 
could reach the end of his letter 
without halting and _ reflecting 
whether it were not possible there 
might be other books of the same 
name as Knox’s and Melville's 
before charging any one with such 
blander or misleading statement as 
he imputes to the writer in 


question. 
Yours. truly, 
Bera. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DR. MACKAY’S 
ARRIVAL AT TAMSUI. 
Dear Recorper:—It was my pri- 
vilege to be here on the 9th ultimo, 
the 17th anniversary of Dr. Mac- 
kay’s arrival. And [ wish to 
lay before you a few facts concern- 
ing the occasion, as | think it is 
something iv which every oue who 
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prays ‘Thy Kingdom Come’ will be 
very much interested. Seventeen 
years ago Dr. Mackay arrived here, 
and had to begin work on very 
rough and uncultivated soil. ‘I'his 
year there were a number of about 
forty preachers and students. at 
“Oxford College,” who wanted to 
give the Doctor and others a treat, 
by having a debate on Christianity 
versus Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism. It was asplendid sight 
to see the twenty-four debaters, 
well dressed, straight, and manly 
walk in like a lot of lawyers, and 
place themselves on each side of a 
long table in the middle of the 
room. Ths headman on the side 
of Christianity (Rev. Giam Chung 
Hoa) opened the debate, and one 
could easily see that it was not his 
first argument. On the side of 
Heathenism the headman was a 
preacher who had formerly been a 
Confucianist and who for the time 
being consented to represent the 
ideas of that sage once more, and 
did it in a very becoming and 
dignified manner. 

Those who represented Buddhism 
and Taoism did it so well that 
unless one had known them to be 
Christian preachers and students, 


- one would certainly have taken 


them for priests. They also wore 
dresses of their own, and would have 
deceived any one. Ignorance and 


' superstition shone right through 


them. 

Classics and Scriptures were 
twisted and turned in every possi- 
ble way, and it was evident that 
they had good weapons and used 
them well. I was especially pleased 
to see the weapons on the side 
vf Christianity. Kvery one had 


(July, 


brought with bim a splendid guilt- 
edged and mapped Bible, lately pur- 
chased from your humble servant, 
and often showed to his adversary | 
(pointing to his Bible) where he 
received his ideas from. After the 
debate was over the Chairman 
pronounced himself in favor. of the 
Christian. side, upon which the 
head Confucianist said: “If that 
is the case, we had all better take 
our clothes off and go to the 
other side.” Thecollege was taste- 
fully decorated by the students 
with flowers and evergreens. On 
approaching the entrance could be 
seen conspicuously on the wall the 
following :— 
2719 
1872 to 1889 
17 years, 

indicating the number of converts 
that had been gathered in during 
the 17 years Dr. Mackay had been 
here. All the foreigners who could 
come were present, and a military 
mandarin sent 17 large rockets (oue 
for each year the Doctor has been 
here, to be fired off when the 
crowd disperse. 

All these facts certainly go to 
show what energy, good judgment 
and piety combined have done for 


North Formosa. 


I am especially thankful for 
having seen and heard these promis- 
ing young men with my own eyes 
and ears, and been permitted to 
sell a Bible to each one of them. 
The books could certainly not be 
in better hands, unless in the hands 
of him who bought them. In- 
deed, I never set eyes on a more 
orderly, kind-hearted and _ well- 
informed native ministry; their 
ability and skill on the occasion 
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mentioned were subjects of uni- 
versal comment, and show what 
years of patient toil has produced. 

The Chinese officials have long 
ago come to see the good that has 
been accomplished by the mission, 
and often in many ways show their 
appreciation of work done. Last, 
not least, I may mention a fact 
which cannot be overlooked by the 
colporteur:—They (the debaters) 
are always willing to assist a colpor- 
teur, and the large sales I have had 
are in many instances due to 
the assistance received from Dr. 
Mackay and his _preacher,—to 
whom I am deeply grateful for all. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. AMINOFP. 
TAMSUI. 


TOBACCO AND INTRODUCTION OF 
Y. M. C. A. INTO CHINA. 


Dear Str:—In your No. for May 
there was an article by the Rev. J. 
Gilmour on “ Tobacco,” which I 


read with much interest, as I did 


the article from his pen in the 
April No., 1888, entitled “Tabacco, 
Whiskey and Opium.” 

The July No. of the Recorder, 
1869, twenty years ago, contained 
an article on ‘“‘Opium and other 
Narcotics,” which I prepared with 
_ much care. The statements and 
conclnsions there given are the 
views of a physician from a Christ- 
ian standpoint. It affords me 
much gratification to find after so 
many years my views so fally 
sustained by an independent obser- 
ver, looking at the three evils 
from a different standpoint. Mr. 
Gilmour, in all probability, never 
saw my article, but whether he 
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did or not, the cirenmstances in 
which he made his observations 
and the testimony he elicited from 
the’ hard worked laborers with 
whom he had intercourse, give 
great force to his conclusions. 

The hardships of these poor 
people taught them the value of a 
eash, and their sturdy common 
sense conld decide on the spot 
whether it was right or wrong to 
spend the cash for opinm, whiskey 
or tobacco, when it was needed to 
allay hunger and keep out cold. 
As soon as Mr. Gilmour has taught 


these poor people to know the — 


needs of the soul as well as they 
do those of the body they can 
decide with equal readiness the 


right or wrong of using cash for 


that which injares the body and 
degrades the soul. 

How any Christian teacher can 
read such statements and not give his 
whole influence as a man, a citizen, 
a Christian and a Christian teacher 


‘against a practice so objectionable, 


so expensive, so filthy, so degrading, 
is beyond my comprehension. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States will not admit 
to its ministry a young man who 
uses tobacco. This condemnation of 
the evil habit by one of our great 
denominations is not without rea- 
sons—reasons which are numerous 
and cogent. There is something 
in it inconsistent with the exalted 
character which should belong to a 
herald of the cross—it is wrong, it 
is a sin. 

But it is a curious example of 
the imperfection of human judg- 
ment that what is condemned in 
one class is allowed in another and 
larger class. 
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Can it be that what is wrong in 


@ minister is right in a layman ? 


The truth is that when the Gospel 
of purity fully prevails, the repul- 
sive and. degrading habit will be 
condemned, not only by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church but by all 
Churches, not only in ministers but 
in all professing Christians. 

Allow me to refer to another 


matter which has received attention 


in your columns. 

The introduction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association into 
China is contemplated, and an agent 


of that body is now in Japan and 


shortly expected in China. 


Having had an opportunity of 


witnessing the working of what pro- 


fessed to be a Chinese Y. M. C. A., 


I would consider the siteiiichiment 
of such association on mission 
ground as nothing less than a 
great calamity. In the Recorder of 


November and December, 1879, in . 


an article entitled “ Missions to the 
Chinese in California,” I have ex- 
pressed my views on this subject, 


[July, 


and I need not repeat them here. 
Other missionaries of experience 
concur in my views, and the Rev. 
H. V. Noyes wrote a paper 
embodying his observations and con- 
clusions. It is very evident that the 
time has not come by many years 
for establishing any associaton in 
China, independent of the Church 
of Christ, as an aid to the exten- 


-sion of Christianity. Iam inclined 


to think that very few missionaries 
of fifteen or twenty years’ experi- 
ence would favor such a measure. 
If such is the case it is certainly a 
question whether it is wise for a 
man who is ignorant of the state of 
things in China, to undertake the 
inauguration of an_ institution 
which will add complications and 
difficulties to a work already sur- 

rounded with difficulties and com-— 
plications, requiring the utmost 
wisdom, firmness and tact on the 
part of those - to whom it is 
committed. | 


J. G. K. 


Our Hook Gable. 


REPORTS. 


Tue Minutes of the Twelfth Session 
of the Foochow Conference of the 
M. E. Church has just come to our 


‘table, being the record of their 


meeting held during Bishop Fow- 
ler’s visit last November. It is a 
pamphlet of much interest, and the 


reports of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 


lege, the Biblical Institute, their 
Mission Press, their paper—the 
Fohkien Church Advocate, &c., are 
well worth a reading. 


The papers on Sabbath Obser- 
vance, Religious Literature, Sunday 
Schools and Temperance lead us to 
believe that the native Churches in 
that Conference are well grounded 
in the truth. The statistical tables 
are very full, and we have not space 
to even summarize, but we are . 
glad to see that the contributions— 
native contributions we suppose— 
for all objects last year amount to 
nearly $1,500.00. 


The Report of of the Mackay Mis- 
sion Hospital in Tamsui, Formosa, 
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for 1888, tells of 3,280 new patients 
and 7,685 ‘return visits” and 
another year of successful labor. 
Dr. Rennie submits a very modest 
report. of excellent work, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mackay appends a highly 
instructive account of native thera- 
peutics, which is a new feature in 


medical reports and is really inter- 


esting as well as instructive. The 
name which appears twice on the 
cover and in capitals at the close 
leaves us in no doubt as to who is 
the presiding genius of the Hospital. 


/ é The Fourth Report of the C. I. 
M 


. Medical Work at Tai-yien-fu, 
under Dr. Edwards, is another 
index of the good these healers of 
the body do in China. Under 
Evangelistic work he tells of one 
partially blind patient who became 
converted, and is now with Mr. 
Murray learning his system for the 
blind in preparation for future 
work. We noticed in the North- 
China Daily News of June 21st 
that Dr. Daly, who is in charge of 
the Church Missionary Hospital at 
Ningpo, deprives his opium pa- 
tients of the drug immediately and 
entirely and sees no bad results. 
But Dr. Edwards in his notes on his 
Opium Refuge, says :—‘‘ The plan 
of breaking off the opium by giving 
gradually diminished doses of 
liquor morphia has been continued, 
with the result that the patients 
have suffered much less than under 
the old plan of breaking off the 
drug at once, and there have been 
no deaths.” Has this subject been 
fally discussed in the Medical Mis- 
sionary Journal? If not we hope 
this valuable magazine will discuss 


\ this highly practical question. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS AND IDIOMS OF 
CHINESE SENTENCES.* 


In this book Mr. Sydenstricker 
deals with the Chinese language in 
a philosophical manner, explaining 
the principles of its construction 
and idioms. The list of contents, 
if given, would be as follows :— 


Preface. 

Introductory Chapters. 

1. Analysis and Formation of Words. 

2. The Sentence: General Division of 
Words. 


Parr I. 
Dead Words or Substantives with their 


Attributive Modifiers. 


4. Substantives. 
4. Apposition. 
_ 5. Attributive Modifiers of the Noun 
Substantive. 


Parr II, 


The Predicate with its Modifying Words. ° 


6. The Predicate in general. 

7. General Divisions of the Predicate. 

8. The Verbal Predicate. 

Y¥. The Noun Predicate. Modifications 
of the Predicate. 

10. (1) Adverbs, 

ll. (2) Adverbial Clauses. 

12. Various forms of the Predicate. 

13. Active and Passive Constructions. 

14. Interrogative Constructions, 

15. The Descriptive _,, 

16. Sequents. 

17. The Emphatic Position. 


Part III. 


18. Particles.or Empty Words. 

19. Interrogative and Final Particles, 
Appendices. 

(1) List of Descriptive Classifiers. 

(2) ,,  ,, General Mandarin Sounds. 


Our author says that his work is 
‘crude, imperfect and unfinished.” 
“Friendly criticism is invited.” 
Thus called upon, we make the 
following suggestions :— 

1. The book ought to have a list 
of contents. 


* An Exposition of the Construction 
and Idioms of Chinese Sentences, as found 
in Colloquial Mandarin. For the use 
of Learners of the Language. By A. 
SYDENSTRICKER. Shanghai: American 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 1889, — 
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2 An English index is needed. 

3. A Chinese index is of vital 
importance. | 

4. The list of Pronouns should 
include the Demonstratives. It is 
not an improvement to omit them 
here and discuss them elsewhere. 


6. Under the head of Personal 
Pronouns, the idiomatic substitutes 
that are, as a rule, used in conversa- 
tion, shoud be fully treated. Let 
Mr. Sydenstricker, in his second 
edition, give a list of them from 
“Your Majesty,” 3% down 
through all grades of honorable 
styles of address to plain “ Aged 


Brother” 5. 

- 6. The English Participles, as 
such, ought to be noticed, and their 
Chinese equivalents discussed. 


7. The examples given to illus- 
trate the rules laid down onght to be 
everywhere arranged as is the case 
now on page 40 and in Appendix I. 
The Chinese sentences should be 
in one column, the transliterations 
in a second, and the translations in 
a third. This arrangement is not 
merely a matter of taste. Its 
desirability is based upon the broad 
principle that language appeals to 
the eye as well as to the ear. 


8. Let the author, aided in 
private by some judicious friend, 
thoroughly revise the whole book. 
It needs revision and is worth it. 


In many respects our author 
deserves commendation. 


1. The making of a book devoted 
exclusively to constructions and 
idioms was on Mr. Sydenstricker’s 
part ahappy thought. He deserves 
unstinted praise for laying emphasis 
upon the importance of stadying 
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July, 
the forms of the language. Chinese 
constractions and idioms are easy : 
and for that reason the student is in 
danger of becoming careless about 
them. The common use of Chinese 
words, combined in a way that is 
neither English nor Chinese, is the 
besetting sin of foreigners who 
speak Chinese. Who can forget 
the criticism passed upon Chinese- 
speaking foreigners by a learned 
Chinaman writing in the Recorder 
of October, 1888? (page 487) Zh 
BA — il which may 
be freely rendered thus: “ When- 
ever a foreigner opens his mouth 
he speaks confoundedly!” Confusedly 
is the exact word: and the con- 
fusion justly complained of is 
caused by devoting too little atten- 
tion to constructions and idioms. 

2. We must commend Mr. Sy- 
denstricker’s courage and industry. 
Unlike a commentator who himself 
explains easy texts and leaves the 
reader to explain the hard ones, 
our author attacks every difficulty. 


He sets in array all the technicali- 


ties of grammar; invents new 
terms, and with ‘‘ no shirking’”’ for 
his motto leads his follower into 
the thickest of the fight. Explain- 
ing the phenomena of the language 
is to our author a most serious 


business, and he does it earnestly 


and fully. 

3. The principal value of this 
book is that it supplies the one 
great defect of all Chinese teachers 
who, without exception, are sadly 
destitute of the ability to explain 
difficulties. The learner sits at his 
table opposite his teacher. Though 
so near together there is a bottom- 
less gulf between them.- The 
teacher states, ‘‘we speak thns.” 
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He gives the words in use by the 
Chinese. He knows absolutely 
nothing of analyzing the principles 
of language. It is utterly impos- 
sible for him to understand what 
the learner wants in the way of 


explanation. This defect in the 
teacher is, to a great extent, supplied 
by Mr. Sydenstricker’s book. The 
lack of the power to explain, which 
is such a marked defect in the 
Chinese, is made pitifully plain by 
the books used to-day in Shanghai 
by Chinese who try to teach English 
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to their fellow countrymen. The 
best of such books made by Chinese 
are full phrase-books, and nothiug 
more. To a student taught by a 
Chinese teacher a book like Mr. 
Sydenstricker’s is absolutely in- 
dispensable. Our author may 
guide at times over what seems to 
be rough ground, but he will guide 
him with care, and the hand that 
he extends will be found on the 
whole strony, kindly and safe. 


Critic. 


Editorial Notes and Riissionary Hebws. 


THE LATE MR. CROSSET. 
Just as we go to press we re- 
ceive from Mr. Bryson the follow- 
ing letter, dated Tientsin, June 
22nd, announcing the death of 
Mr. Crosset. A few weeks ago he 
was taken sick while in Shanghai, 
where he had been for a number 
of months working for the deaf 
and blind, and almost immediately 
expressed a desire to go North. 
He was living at the time in the 
upper storey of a Chinese house 
in Hongkew, and although every 
effort was made to induce him to 
be removed to a hospital or the 
house of a friend, he persistently 
refused, and could with difficulty be 
induced to partake of any nourish- 
ment whatever, seemingly thinking 
that abstinence was all that was 
necessary to recovery. On Monday 
eve, June 17th, he was taken on 
board the Hl Dorado, in order to 
have as fellow-passenger Mr. Kin 


Ta-ting, who had been very kind 
to him. The result is given below. 


We can hardly call it a sad 
death, as those who were intimate 
with Mr. Crosset for some time 
could see that he was in a greatly 
weakened mental condition. We 


shall hope to give a more extended - 


notice of his life in a subsequent 
namber :— 


You will probably hear by this 
steamer the sad news of the death 
of Mr. Crosset. He died peacefully 
in his sleep on board the s. s. H/ 
Dorads, outside Taku at 5 am. 
yesterday morning, and was buried 
in the Tientsin Cemetery at 7 
o clock the same evening. He was 
very weak as you know when he 
started from Shanghai, and seems 


‘to have rapidly failed in strength 


through his persistent refusal to 
take any nourishment. Captain 
Payne invited him the first morning 
to come into the saloon, but he 
preferred to remain on deck among 
the Chinese, talking to every one 
about the things of the Kingdom 
of God. The next day he was un- 
able to move about, and the Captain 
carried him into a saloon cabin, so 
emaciated in body that le seemed 
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no heavier than achild. There he 
rested till the angels carried him 
home. | 

His extreme views and practice 
about fasting must have hastened 
hisend. He told the Captain that 
he had prayed to God that all 
appetite or desire for food might be 
taken away, and God has answered 
his prayer. 

All the missionary body and a 
considerable number of gentlemen 
from the foreign community at- 
tended his funeral. The service 
was read by Rev. W. F. Walker 
of the Meth. Epis. Mission. 


WE are again compelled to hold 
over considerable matter for our 
next issue which we had designed 
for this. The last news from the 
famine region is that the Chinese 
government has come in with abun- 
dant means, supplying the people 
liberally in the very places where 
the missionaries had been furnish- 
ing relief so long. It certainly 
looks as though the government 
were jealous of the good deeds of 
the missionaries and the generosity 
of foreigners, and now, when the 
work is practically done, were 
trying to snatch the praise which 
is due to others, and produce 
impressions of love and care for 
the people which appeared lament- 
ably wanting during the past winter. 


We have previously referred to 
some of the replies to Canon Taylor, 
but the following, taken from the 
London Record, is decidedly the 
most pungent of any we remember 
to have seen :— 


Sir :—Canon Tay lor, in the Fortnightly 
Review, judges, by comparison of ex- 
penditure with results, mission effort to 
have failed. He counts non-Christian 
people at 920,000,000, and estimates the 
annual outlay for their conversion at 
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(daly, 
2,000,000; that is £1 for each 460, or 


rather more than an annual half-penny a 
head. Yet he says, “Clearly there is no 


lack of men or means.” I aecept the 
Canon’s statistics without question. I 
shall admit one half-penny a head as 
ample outlay for the conversion of the 
heathen. Now as to the value of souls 
at home. I find from Crockford, 1887, 
that the income of Canon Taylor’s benefice 
is (net) £1,048 and house. I find also 
that the population of his parish is 802. 
Now, as, presumably, the Canon having 
so keen a sense of the wasteful expen- 
diture of money on modern missions, 
considers £1,048 and a house not ex- 
cessive payment for the spiritual care of 
802 souls, we arrive at once at the differ. 
ence betwecn the Canon’s estimate of the 
value of souls abroad, counting his 
friends the Mohammedans, and souls in 
Settrington, The discovery is striking, 
and to Settrington folk most flattering. 
The heathens at $d. a head are amply 
provided for; at Settrington they re. 
quired £1 6s. 1}d. to be annually supplied 
for their pastoral supervision. Surely 
the Canon’s friends abroad may justly 
take umbrage that their souls are es- 
timated by him in value at 1-627 of the 
value of the folk of Settrington! I omit, 
to preserve the simplicity of the compar- 
ison, such other factors of the equations 
as the enormous difficulty of the task of 
christianizing people out of heathenism 
contrasted with keeping Christian a 
parish christianized so many centuries 
ago. It is, indeed, humiliating to enter 
into such statistical contention with the 
clergyman in question. But he has ap- 
pealed to figures and statistics ; to figures 
and statistics he must go—Swo sibi hunc 
qgladio jugulo. 
GeorGe ENsor. 


Dr. Corser, speaking of a trip to 
his outstations, says :— 

The work on the whole was en- 
couraging. The Sabbath well ob- 
served, and many growing in Christ- 
ian life. Twenty-five were admitted 
on profession of faith. Several — 


_ new schools were established. We > 


have now in all thirty-one schools - 
connected with our work. Whole 
families have been brought into the 
Church through their children at- 
tending our schools and committing - 
scriptures and Christian books to 
memory. | 
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Mr. Taichow, writes :— 
Our Conference has just closed, and 
though sorrow has mingled with 
our joy, the time spent together 
has been one of hallowed feeling. 
The Lord most evidently working in 
our midst, and the students who are 
here for the local examination fill- 
ing the chapel full at each service, 
and by their quiet behaviour and 
earnest enquiry after truth, mani- 
festing a spirit, such as has not 
been witnessed on similar occa- 
sions. We received into Church. 
fellowship 8 persons by baptism. 
From the reports given in, 50 more 
-are onthe list of enquirers, whom 
we hope to receive in due time. 
Mr. R. C. Forsyra, of Eng. Bap. 
Mission, Tsing-cheu-fu, writes May 
28th :—Our Relief Distribution, I 
am glad to say, is now nearly over; 
- our roll exceeds quarter of a million 
in all. 
Tue Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment, the Hon. Thomas F’. Bayard, 
writes me that the standing instruc- 
tions to our Minister in China “are 
to endeavor to obtain for our excel- 
lent and self-sacrificing missionaries 
in China no less a measure of pri- 
vilege than is granted by treaty, 
conferred by favor, or procured 
through use and custom for the 
missionaries of any other nation 


and creed.” This seems to me to 
be a stronger position than has been 
occupied in the past, and if really 
followed out, cannot but result in 
the peace and security of Americans 
in China.—Rev. Gilbert Reid, in 
New York Evangelist. 


In thetlast number of the China 
Review is a very able and interest- 
ing article by A. H. Exner, being a 
translation of a lecture on “ The 
Sources of Revenue and the Credit 
of China,” delivered in Berlin in 


_ April, 1887. China’s revenue, as 


there shown, might be immense if 
properly collected. But when one 


. reads of the transmigration which 


the tribute rice undergoes—becom- 
ing literally another kind of rice 
before it reaches Pekin from what 
it was when it started on its 
journey—the diminution in amount 
it suffers by the way, and knows 
that this is only a specimen of the 
manner in which a large part of the 


' revenue is perverted or purloined, 


one is simply surprised that such 
a state of things is allowed to con- 
tinue. Especially, with such an 
example before it as the Maritime 
Customs as an illustration of what 
may be done, it is a query how 
long the old order of pecylation 


and pilfering will be permitted to 


survive. 
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